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Taxation. 


Tue Governor of New York, in his late mes- 
sage, has only given expression to the matured 
opinion and settled feeling of the people of this 
State and of reflecting people everywhere on 


the subject of reduction in the present heavy | 
J I y | to the ordinary expenses of Government, the interest 
on the national debt and an annual sinking fund suffi- | 


and ruinous rate of taxation. The Governor 
correctly indicates what should be the policy of 
the Government in this respect, viz. : to limit 
taxation to such a rate as shall cover the ordi- 
nary expenses of Government, meet the inter- 
est on the public debt, and afford a sinking 
fund that shall discharge the whole debt within 
a reasonable period. A sinking fund of fifty 
millions of dollars annually would pay off our 
obligations in less than forty years, at the end 


of which time we shall have, if our ratio of | 


increase in population continues to hold, a 
population more than three times as great as 


we now have; so that it would: be no heavier | 


burden to raise $300,000,000 annually than it 
now is to raise $100,000,000. 

The whole matter, however, is so well pre- 
sented by Governor Fenton that we cannot do 
better than copy his remarks in extenso : 


“It is respectfully suggested that the General Govern- 
ment could wisely diminish the impost on the produc- 
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tions and capital of the people, and by so doing mitigate 
the severity of the burdens which have resulted from 
the extraordinary period through which we have passed. 
It would not embarrass the credit of the nation, while it 
would assure to the State the ability to meet all the de- 
mands upon it with promptness and engage stil] further 
in improvements and developments of resources. The 
theory of the General Government is to impose a tax on 
home industry and capital and a duty on imports equal 


cient for the discharge of the whole obligation in a rea- 
sonable time. The report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, December, 1865, shows that the extinction of 
the public debt can be effected in twenty-eight years; 
but the returns of the year just closed exhibit a gain in 
receipts over the estimates, and so far as this is drawn 
from the productions of the country, the increase will 
continue in the ratio of the gain in production. About 
twenty-eight millions of our present State debt was 
created in aid of the national cause during the period 
of war, which must ultimately be raised by direct tax, 
unless the General Government shall aid in its liquida- 
tion. It is, therefore, of the greatest importance that 


the people should be relieved, as far as is consistent with | 


the general welfare, from the pressure of exactions 
during the intermediate period. We appreciate that 
ours is a common interest, and wish nothing for New 
York not equally advantageous toc thers, nor that would 
bear with severity or prejudice upon the national good 
name and credit. Heavy taxes retard enterprise and 
growth, and thereby diminish the ability of the people 
to contribute to the public demands. Guided by this 
admitted truth, the General and State Governments 
will so frame their revenue systems as to meet all obli- 
gations by gradual and easy methods. The debt of the 
former does not exceed three thousand millions of dol- 
lars. It isless upon the population than that of Great 
Britain, and hardly more than that of several countries 
of the Old World, which have far less ability for payment 
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than our own. The material wealth of our country is so 
vast and the growth of our industry so rapid as to in- 


sure our atility to meet every demand; but it is, never- | 
theless, of first importance that it should be so distri- | 


buted through a period of years as not to depress the 
enterprise of the people. ° 


“Our varied industry, our profitable commerce, and 
our undeveloped resources bewilder even the careful 
observer with their immensity and value. If the in- 
crease of population is an addition to the actual capital 
of a country during the period antecedent to d nse 
settlement and matured rescurees, what remarkable 
ability our country will exhibit within the present 
century! Well-accredited estimates set down the entire 
population at about one hunérei millions in the year 
1900. This is upon a ratio which gives for the year 1870 
about forty-two millions two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand; and for 1865 say thirty-five millions five hundred 
thousand: the population given by the census of 1860 
being, in round numbers, thirty-one millions. Thirty- 
four years hence we are, therefore, to exvect three 
times as many people ir the country as there are now. 


| The total area, including inland water surface, of the 


United States, is about three and a quarter million 
square miles. So, in little more than one generation, 
we are to become three times as numerous, which is 
still far below the dense population of Europe. 
cause can be assigned for ordinary periods of peace to 
disappoint these enormous figures; they are deductions 
drawn from our wonderful and unfailing ratio of in- 
crease since 1790, and the same powerful incentives 
will continue to operate so long as our iands and pro- 
ducts are so inviting ani profitable. This increase of 
wealt and population involves but the same steady 
progress which our country has always exhibited. Can 
it be possible, in view of these considerations, that, 
from such modification, the internal revenue will fall 
below the requisite amount for the ordinary claims 
upon it, or that the national credit will suffer ?” 
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No | so often expressed in these columns. 


Mexico. 


We find on our table a pamphlet entitled, 
‘**Maximilian and the Mexican Empire: Non- 
Interveniion the True Policy of the United 
States. By an American.” This pampblet is 
written with so much moderation, and such 
obvious personal acquaintance, on the part of 
its author, with Mexico and its condition, that 
we can well overlook the warm personal sym- 
pathy, perhaps not undeserved, that he has 
for Maximilian, whom he regards as having 
been cruelly deceived and betrayed by Napo- 
leon. Of this there can be no doubt, and in 
this sense the Austrian has the pity, if nothing 
else, of the American people, while his wife 
has their open sympathy. 

We find some of the views put forward in 
the pamphlet in striking accord with those 
As re- 
gards the alleged sympathy said to exist be- 
tween the Liberal or any other party in Mexico 
and the United States, the pamphlet truly 
observes: 

“The most glaring mistake that our countrymen can 
make is to suppose that the Mexicans, as a people, want 
our interference in any shape in the affairs of Mexico. 
Those who have traveled in that country know this to 
be the case. Along the Rio Grande, and perhaps in the 
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best known mining districts of Sinaloa, Chihuahus and 
Sonora, our frontier, there may be sma!! com- 
munities where a contrary feeling exists, although the 
terribie fate of the Crabb party, in 1857, would seem to 
argue differently. But in the creat populous centres of 
Mexico there is no more affinity between Mexicans and 
Americaus than between oil and water. The natives 
bate and fear us, and we despise and contemn them, 
The two races are physically aud morally antagonistic, 
If there is avy all-engrossing principle with the Maxican 
oe it is their dislike of the rude, threatening 
orthman, and their traditional apprehension that we 
shall eventually inundate them, destroy their nation- 
oy and overthrow their time-honored customs and 
their religiou. What patriotism there is left in them 
would siart into life, and unite the entire country 
against auy attempt to absorb them.” ' 


In reference to the alleged desire of the Em- 
peror that the United States should take upon 
itself the “‘ pacification” of Mexico, which, in 
our case, would mean incorporation, the pam- 
phiet continues: 

“ The incorporation of Mexico with the United States 


‘wouid be received with eager pleasure by every enemy of 
this country, and malicious statesmen in Europe would 


consider it as a merited and fatal punishment for such | 


blind covetousness, It is not surprising that France 
should be ready to enter into a convention with our 
Government for this se; for, with the acquisition 
of Mexico, we morally assume all her liabilities and 
debts, and France would much rather have the United 
States her debtor than Mexico. From every in Jication, 
there have at least been overtures made for France to 
leave Mexico in the hands of Juarez upon their depar- 
ture this winter, and to receive from him, in return, @ 
Fecognition of the French debt, which we, in making 
Juarea our prolégé, virtually aseume and become re- 
sponsible for. Tuis is even worse than the infamous 
filty miilion dollar loan of last session, and should be 
reprobatec by every taxpayer in the United States.” 
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Norirce—We have no travelling agents. 
persous representing themselves to be such are im- 


postors. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
Zstra Inducements to Persons 


Procuring Clubs of Subscribers 
FOR 


Frank Leslie’s Llustrated Newspaper. 


The following prizes will be given: 
For Clubs of Fifty Subscribers, at $4 each, a beautiful 
Parlor Melodeon. 
For Clubs of Thirty Subscribers, at $4 each, a Grover & 
Baker Sewing Machine, valued at $55. 
For Clubs of Twelve Subscribers, at $4 cach, a Union 
Washing Machine, valued at $20. 
Fer Clubs of Seven Subscribers, at $4 each, a Union 
Clothes Wringer, valued at $10. 
For Clubs of Four Subscribers at $4 each, s Sebring’s 
Parlor Base-Ball Field—a new indoor game. 
The above articles to be boxed and sent by express to 
apy address. 





A Most Attractive Book for the Ladies. 
Frank Leslie's llustrated Lady’s Almanac: 


Oven sixty Illustrations, with a beautifully- 
colored Lithograph Picture, and four full-paged En- 
grtavings on tinted paper. —This splendid annual, 
now in ite fifth year, is full of amusing and useful 
reading matter, specially interesting to the ladies, be- 
aides containing a complete calendar, It is at once a 
beautiful book for the boudoir, as well as an indispen- 
sable companion to the housekeeper. 

The cover is printed in tints, and exceedingly elegant, 
being specially designed for it, 

Price 50 cents. 

This Almanac contains as much reading matter as a 


good-sized octavo volume. 








Secular Sermons Elsewhere. 


Ovr influence is certainly spreading. Even 
our hyperborean neighbors in Canada are 
quick to follow our example in many things. 
We wish we could add that they were as ready 
to imitate what is excellent as to catch the in- 
fection of the follies and bad taste from which 
we sometimes suffer. Very likely the Rev. 
J. A. Allan, of Kingston, O. W., had read in 
our newspapers of the crowded audiences-——no 
longer congregations—which flocked here to 
listen to sermons “on the vices of the clergy,” 
or on the immorality of certain theatrical per- 
formances. §o, straightway, he projects a 
rival performance. There being no “ Black 
Crook” to shock the gentle sensibilities of the 
fy, anbitanta of Kingston, this pastor selected for 
his “warning” the domination of the Mother 
Cousttry; and, instead of holding out to his 
hearers the joys of Paradise, he drew an ani- 
mated pictare of the delights of annexation to 
the United States. 

If our national vanity could be flat’ ered by 
snch adalations, we might view with com- 
placency these tributes to our good qualities. 
But, though not inecnsible tothe esteem ot our 
neigubors, there is a limit beyond which flat- 
tery itself becomes a cruel trial to patience, and 
it is this limit which we conceive the Rev. J. 
A Allan has transgressed. The “special tel- 
egraw ” transmitting the sermon omitted the 
text or peg on which the reverend gentleman 
contrived to hang his disloyal discourse. Pos- 
gibly there was none, and he inflicted on his 


All | 





hearers a mere political essay; for, reading it as 
# religious sermon, it would be very difficult to 
find a text in the Bible which would serve as an 
appropriate heading. The pious wrath of the 
the Rev. Mr. Allan seems to have been kindled 
against England because some newspapers 
there had asserted that the possession of the 
Canadas was not essential to the fabric of Brit- 
ish prosperity. Was this the reward of all 
their devotion? Was it for this that for so 
many long years they had boasted of their loy- 
alty, and made their love of England and English 
institutions their chief crown of glory? And 
now to be coldly told they were not wanted! 
It was too bad. 
“ Perhaps you were right to dissemble your love, 
But oh! why did you kick me down-stairs ?” 

These torments of unrequited affection are 
rather amusing, though it may seem cruel to 
say 80, to lookers-on like ourselves. Perhaps 
we shall find our punishment in having these 
rejected embraces proffered to us. The Cana- 
_dians, as represented by the Reverend Mr. 
| Allan, are morally incapable of living without 
some strong affection forsomebody. There is 
something so warm and gushing in their nature, 
that, without something tocling to, life, anation- 
al life, becomes a burden. Fancying themselves 
| scorned by their oldlove, they turn with impetu- 
| osity to the shelter and protection of anew. We 
| really had hoped that our neighbors had been 
more manly and self-reliant; that they had 
grown strong enough to stand alone; and that 
| this timid seeking for reliance on others was 
| confined to clergymen and old women—as, 
| perhaps, indeed it is, in spite of the assertion 
| of the Reverend Mr. Allan to the contrary. 

But whether this yearning toward the United 
States be only felt by a small class or by the 
people at large, we do not like the style of 
their wooing, and should much prefer not to 
be importuned by their advances. They rate 
the value of their alliance much higher than 
wedo. As offered to us through the pulpit, it 
is to bring with it instructions of a peculiar 
kind on matters on which we think we are 
already well informed. The people of the 
Northern States think they understand pretty 
well the arduous task of Reconstruction; and 
with many thanks for their obliging offers, we 
must decline the assistance of our neighbors, 
especially as their votes are promised ‘‘to save 
the South all her old rights under the Union.” 

It is very nice and kind for a clergyman to 
describe us in the following terms: ‘‘ Not only 
attentive to their own interests, but intelli- 
gent, industrious and well informed gentle- 
men, liberal of their money, enterprising, 
truthful and charitably disposed to the poor, 
in their expenditure for public and patriotic 
objects, princely in their ideas and munificent 
in the extreme,” but all these blandishments 
cannot blind the American people to the po- 
litical danger of admitting the Canadians, in 
their present condition, to a share in our gov- 
ernment. It is pleasant to know that they are 
seeking to emulate our virtues, as part of the 
education which may fit them at some future 
time for the political condition to which they 
aspire, but for the present, anc for a long time 
to come, we should rather view them as wor- 
shipers of their new idol, than admit them to 
the services of the altar. 

The Kingston congregation refrained from 
imitating the select audiences that attend our 
secular preachers in cheering or hissing, and 
we do not wonder that surprise at the words 
of their new Balaam kept them silent. The 
Reverend Mr. Allan appears to have had 
this further advantage over the reverend ad- 
vertiser of the ‘‘ Black Crook” here, that his 
hearers kept their seats till the services were 
over, a habit we would take this opportunity 
of strongly recommending to all frequenters 
ot either churches or theatres. 














College of the City of New York. 


‘‘Waat'sinaname?” A great deal appar- 
ently in the estimation of those who control 
our educational institutions. Our old friend, 
‘“‘The Academy of the City of New York,” not 
having in the lustiness of its youth fulfilled 
the promise ofits childhood, it was decided to 
give it another title, and with the advantage 


It is not unusual for persons who have inherited 
a fortune to take the name of the testator, nor 
for those who bequeath their wealth to a col- 
lege to have their name immortalized by being 
attached to a foundation or a scholarship. 
But when the Legislature of the State last 
year authorized the Academy to change its 
name to the College, and gave it $125,000 
and a lot of land, the object could scarcely 
have been to reward the Academy for the 
good it had done, nor to atone for past 
neglects. The trustees have stated to the 
world that a graduate of an academy is less 
honored in the world of letters than the 
graduate of a college ; that is, that an academi- 
cian is a less distinguished title than that of a 
collegian, and therefore the bounty of the tax- 
payers would diffuse larger benefits if attached 
to ap institution bearing the more sonorous 
and dignified name. Il-natured people will 
suggest that if Academy has in people’s minds 





of a small fortune, let it begin the world again. | 





something that smacks of only a higher school, 
it must be partly the fault of those who have 
failed to administer rightly the ample means 
which the public purse has ungrudgingly 
afforded them, and will insist, with some show 
of reason, that the opportunity of raising the 
name of academician above that of collegian, 
has been thrown away. 

An able daily contemporary asserts, in con- 
nection with this subject, that the Academy 
can only show a yearly average of thirty 
graduates for an introductory class averaging 
over four hundred. Admitting this, it is a 
strong proof that the system of education has, 
after a trial of nineteen years, not accomplished 
What the public had a right to expect. And it 
is also certain that, unless some radical change 
be made in the course of education, the College 
must fail in the same way, and in the same 
degree, as the Academy, 

What those changes should be, and how far 
they should extend, is a matter of deep public 
interest, and excites lively discussion among 
those whose duty it will be to carry them out. 
It is not exactly the old question of a classical 
as opposed to ascientific education. The aim 
of the Colleze is to afford the highest education 
in both branches, and the exact point to be 
determined is how far the two studies can be 
pursued simultaneously, and where, in railway 
language, the lines ou ght to branch; for, taking 
it for granted that, in the highest regions ot | 
each, undivided and exclusive attention is es- 
sential tor attaining the greatest excellence, w: 


and country house on a scale of considerable ex« 
pense, that his income is not less than $15,000 or 
$20,000 a year, probably yet more, THis periodical, 
All te Year Round, produces him nearly half that 
sum, and his ‘readings’ in public are worth 
$2,500 a year. Mr. Dickens is gonerous and sym- 
pathetic—always ready with his purse in a 
cause, and also with his influence, Mr. Trollope 
has a good income in a government office to 
begin with. He keeps his hunters, and is splen- 
didly mounted at the sport. Ie usually has @ 
houseful of company, though he works as hard ag 
any man I know. He is in no danger of want, 
even though the American Congress adheres to 
its unfair and suicidal course. Kingsley’s profes- 
sorship at Cambridge, though it appears to have 
taken every drop of manliness out of him, has at 
least supplied him with a competent income, and 
added considerably to the means which his church 
living already supplied. Of friend Tupper what 
shall be said? He is immensely proud of the 
popularity of his works in America, and invariably 
recurs to it in talking of the contemptuous treat- 
ment he meets with from critics at home, and on 
a beautiful estate in Surrey thanks his stars that, 
if the censors are against him, he can thrust a 
hundred editions in their faces, Alfred Tonny- 
son, had he no pension, would still be a rich man. 
The author of ‘Ten Thousand a Year,’ rejoices in 
the opulence of a highly-paid judicial oftice for 
which he has only party recommendations, Miss 
Evans has but to lift up her finger, and half tLe 
publishers in London would run to bid to a pre- 
pusterous figure for her literary favors, Of the 
religious autuors, the McLeods, and Guthries, and 
Spurgeons, I can only say that theirs is the most 
prosperous calling of any, equaling even Mr. 
Boucicault’s pay for new dramas, which is a bold 





believe there is yet a certain lower level up to 
which they can travel in company. Beyond | 
this they must part; and a young man who, | 
from inherent taste, chooses to woo the classic 

muse, and whose position in life is such that | 
he is free to follow the bent of his inclinations, | 
cannot, and must not, if he would succeed, | 
allow his atiention to be diverted by other | 
charms. And so, in a similar manner, with | 
the study of science. The Academy intended | 
its students to attain equal eminence in both 
branches. We will not say it did not succeed; 
but that the eminence they did attain was far 
short of what was hoped for, and whether the 
College will achieve what the Acidemy failed 
in, and that by a mere change of name, is 
what the public may be permitted to doub‘, 
without undervaluing the excellence of one of 
our most popular institutions. 








New York. 


Tue statistics of New York must be of inter- 
est to every State of the Union and to every 
nation on this or the other Continent. 

[he “Empire” has, according to the census 
| of last year, 3,827,818 inhabitants, the result of 
| a decennial increase of 10.43 percent. Of this 
number only 68 per cent. were born in the 
| State. The negroes have diminished; the 
| Indians have increased. The mauufacturing 
| capital of the State is $228,000,000, being 
an increase of 31 per cent. in five years. 
The amount raised for schools for the past 
year was $7,378,000. here are in the 
State 11,552 school-houses, and there were 
employed last year 26,481 teachers, of whom 
21,450 were women. More than two-thirds of 
the children of the State, between 5 and 21 
years of age, have attended schvol during some 
| portion of the past year. The debt of the State 
is $51,753,082. The gainin revenues from the 
canals for 1866 is $732,000 over the revenucs 
of 1865. The total sum received for the year 
was $2,874,765. Altogether the affairs of the 
State seem to be sound and prosperous, and 
New York fully holds her own in the race be- 
tween the States for wealth and greatness, 











Tne New York Stato Court of Appeals has | 
decided that the Excise Law of tho State, the con- 
stitutionality of which had been disputed, is 
constitutional. The Court holds that the pro- 
| visions of the act were within the scope of Logis- 
| lative authority, which extended to all subjects 
' not prohibited by the Constitution ; that there is 
| constitutional restriction inhibiting the right of 
| the Legislature to regulate the traflicking in in- 

toxicating liquors ; that such regulation does not 

interfere with or restrain one of his liberty or 
| property within the prohibitions of the Constitu- 
| tion ; that licenses to sell liquors are mere tem- 
porary permits to do that which, without euch 
permits, would be an offense ; that such license 
|is not a contract between the State and the 
licensee giving to the latter any vested right ; that 
such licenses are a part of the internal police sys- 
tem of the State, such as are useful in the exercise 
of police powers, and are always subject to the 
control of the Legislature, which may make, 
modify, or continue them at pleasure; that the | 
necessary powers of the Legislature over all sub- 
jects of internal police regulation are a part of the 
great constitutional grant of powers which cannot 
be sold or given away, or relinquished, and in 
respect to which no Legislature can bind its suc- 
cessor. 








A Lonpon letter in the Chicago Tribune main- 
| tains that this is the golden age of literary men 
as regards the prosperity of their private circum- 
stances, and goes into details as follows: “As 
Charles Dickens himself made known the dispute 
with his wife, there is no harm in alluding to it, 
or in concluding from the fact that he allows her 


| federation have been published in Berlin, 





$2,500 a year, and (hat he keeps up both a town 


statement to make, In a word, the poor author, 
who is at the same time deserving, can harJly be 
said to exist in England at tho present time.” 





Tue heads of the plan for the new German Con- 
It is 
unders‘ood that the executive will be resorved to 
Prussia, that the subordinate armies will take an - 


| oath of military allegiance to her King, and that 


in time of war his powers will be nearly unre- 
strained. The functions of the Parliament are not 
defined, though the latest telegram seems to ime 
ply that they will be limited to legislation, but the 
Parliament itself is to consist of two Chambers, 
of which the Upper House will consist of Princes 
or their nominees, who will vote “by States,” and 
the Lower, of 250 members or 80, chosen, by uni- 
versal suffrage, who will vote by hoad. In the 
Upper House the King gives himeclf ‘nearly a 
majority,” and in the Lower the Prussians will 
be complettly in the ascendant, each 100,000 of 
population sending up one representative. No 
official can be elected, and no member will be 
paid. 

Ir is very seldom that the great continental hells 
publish the statistics of their gains and lossos, 
Recently, however, the gambling establishment 
at Spa, which, greatly to the disgrace of Belgium, 
still flourishes, has sent forth a kind of official 
balance-sheet, by which it appears that during 
the past year (1866) the sum won at roulette wag 
932,952f., against 101,880f. lost—being nine to one 
against the public. At trente-et-un, the amount 
gained by the establishment was 1,194,492f,, and 
that lost 560,657f., the chances here being three 
to one against the player. Of the total gains, 
$2,000f. were set apart for the maintenance of the 
public walks, bands, &c. 








TOWN COSSIP, 


Tae Atlantic Cable on New Year's day sent 
us the intelligence, at five dollars a word, that the 
Queen, from the back of the Isle of Wight, saluted the 
Henrietta sailing by with “a wave of her handkerchief,”* 
This valuable piece of intelligence reminds us of Gold- 
smith’s specimen of a “real newapaper.” Its news 
from Spain is as follows; ‘‘The queen is more beauti- 
ful than the rising sun, and reckoned one of the first 
wits in Europe. She had a glorious opportunity of dis- 
playing the readiness of her invention, and her skill in 
repartee lately at court. The Duke of Larma coming 
up to her with a bow and a smile, and presenting a 
nosegay set with diamonds, ‘Madam,’ he cried, ‘Iam 
your most obedient, humble servant.’ ‘Ob, sir,’ re- 
plies the queen, without any prompter or the least 
hesitation, ‘I'm very proud of the very great honor you 
do me.’ Upon which she made a low courtesy, and all 
the courtiers fel! a laughing at the readiness and smart- 
ness of her reply.” 

The subject of rents is exciting attention. At the 
present rate the tenant is forced to pay the cost of the 
house in about ton years, and has nothing to show for 
his expenditure, The rate of rent in England is gene- 
rally calculated at thirty years’ purchase; here, as we 
have said, the average is about ten, and in some cases, 
a new building in particular, just put up in Nassau 
street, the rents will pay the outlay in four years, There 
are various schemes for avoiding this, the main princi- 
ple of them all being that the rents should be made to 
apply to the payment of the property. One of these 
schemes, called ‘The House Saving Bank,” of which 
Mr. Thomas Walden is Secretary, has been regularly 
organized, aad has taken an office at 111 Broadway, in 
Trinity Buildings. We advise all who are interested in 
this subject to get one of their circulars, 

The papers have been filled this past week with pub- 
lic documents of great interest, We have had not only 
the annual reports of the heads of departments at Wash- 
ington, but the messaves of the State Governors, the re- 
ports of the Board of Health, the Police and the public 
bodies. Many of the suggestions in these documents 
are worthy of most serious attention, It is hopeless in 
our confined space to attempt to indicate them, Besides 
these yearly documents, we have had the decision of 
the Court of Appeals supporting the constitutionality 
of the Excise Law, and we shall therefore see probably 
the return of the scenes of last summer, Though the 
decision supports the constitutionality of the law, its 
expediency is still a subject for consideration. There 
is no douot that all persons whose opinions are not 
warped by self-interest, will agree that it is not only exe 
pedient but necessary to exercise a supervision over the 
sale of liquor, not only on Sunday, but during every 
other day of the week. ‘The evils that come from the 
indiscriminate sale of liquors, adulterated as they are 
now, no one can deny; but at the same time it is ime 

ble, while human nature continues human nature, 
prevent the use of stimulante—nor would it bedesig __ 
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to do so if it were possible. There are physiological | been somewhat decreased, on the during the | Byron, is now again in England, and is gaining some | thought, an Austrian Prince Imperial, 
eons which this. Bui what is there to prevent New Year week, by the tem the excellent | attention for his claims. | Sn Odenton acetone oe 


futelligent on in the application of the 
be? We feel certain that the common sense of the 
community would support such a course of action. Our 


pational fault is the too prevalent use of strong liquors, 
and the way to reform this is by the gen sub- 
giitution of more harmicss drinks. The fanaticism 


which would attempt to entirely Fy wy: all drinking 
will never luce any other result than increasing the 
pabit it seeks to eradicate, Mr. Hosea Biglow describes 
us all when he says: 


“If I’ve one peculiar feature, 
It is @ nose that won't be led.” 


With Falstaff, the world will not be virtuous upon com- 
on, But no one who has seen the innocent enjoy- 
ment derived from the free use of wine in by mye ten | 
countries could desire a better change than the subs 
tution of such habits for our present unsocial consump- 
tion of strong liquors, If the Excise Board will attempt 
to regulate rather than suppress, it will meet the cordial 
support of all those whose support is worth having. 

Wei have also this week an important decision from 
the Supreme Court in the Indiana conspiracy case,which 
bears upon the question of military tribunals. The 
Court is unanimous in holding that the Special Military 
Commission held in this caee had no lawful jurisdiction 
in the premises, and that the plaintiff's petition for a 
writ of} habeas corpus should have been granted. The 
majority of the Court hold, however, not only that this 

1 Military Commission had no legal jurisdiction, 
but denies the right of Congress to authorize military 
commissions in es which are not the seat of actual 
hostilities. The minority of the Court, however, dis- 
gent from this, holding that, since Congress is author- 
ized to provide bylaw for war op«rations when necessary, 
it has also the power “to provide for the organization 
of a military commission and for trial by that commis- 
sionof pe: sons engaged in conspiracies.” This conclusion 
is based upon the proposition * that when the nation is 
involved in war and some portions of the country are 
invaded, all are exposed to invasion: it is withia the 
power of Congress to determine in what States or dis- 
tricts such great and public danger exists as justifies 
the authorization of military tribunals for the trial of 
crimes and offenses against the discipline or security of 
the army or against the public safety.” The question 
of jurisdiction in cases of imminent public danger is 
always difficult to settle, The Romans, during the time 
of the Republic, removed the difficulty by appointing a 
Dictator. A jealous watchfulness of the personal liberty 
of the subject is the basis of freedom; but it must not 
be carried too far, nor should it ever be prompted by 
party feeling. 

Tennessee has rejected in its Legislature 8 bill to es- 
tablish fee schools, Upon which an exchango remarks: 
“Until the Tennesseeans learn that a popular govern- 
ment is based upon popular intelligence and regard tree 
schools as more uecessary than a militia force or a loyal 
Legislature, —- may expect cons.ant disorder and in- 
yeterate disloyalty.”’ 

The report that Colonel Peter Force’s collection has 
been bought by the Government for the Congressional | 
Library is denied. Mr. Force’s is one of the famous | 
private collections of the country upon the history of | 
America, and probably the ditliculty in the way is the | 
value he puts upon it. To estimate exactly the value | 
of American books is now almost impossible; they are | 
the rarest clases of books, for being printed upon the | 
most tlimsy cottony paper, they are actually used up in | 
the cvrauiog, and then the number of collectors is so | 
constantly mereasing, that their prices are cousiantly | 








rising. 

A hegre hy, entitled “Alexander H. Stephens in 

blic and private, with letters, speeches, etc.,” by | 

exry (ieveland, is announced by the National Pub- 
lishing Company of Richmond. The author iswaid to | 
be an intimate personal friend of Mr. Stephens, who bas 
consented to the publication and given free access to his 
private papers, It would seem as though just now it 
would be more modeat for Mr. Stephens to rather shun 
than seek publicity. 

The State of Tennessee has donated the “‘ Hermitage” 
property, once the residence of General Andrew Jack- 
son, to the United States, ‘‘to be used as a branch of 
the West Point Military Academy.” If the gift is upon 
this condition, it is not likely to be accepted by Con- 
gress. We have one Military Academy now, which is 
quite sufficient for the wants of the uation, and which, 
it necessary, may be increased in its accommodations | 
sous to be equal to every national requirement. To |} 
erect a military academy at the “ Hermitage” wou.d en- | 
taila very heavy expense upon the Government, with | 
out an adequate cause for incurring it. It may be pre- 
sumed that, if there is no condition precedent, and the | 
“Hermitage” is placed at the control of Congress for 
any purpose that may be euitable, it will be gladly 
taken, [t would be an excellent situation for a national 
soldiers’ asylum, where the veterans of the Mexcan 
war und of the war for the Union could be taken care of, 
and ep: nd their days in peacefulness, in the scenes made 
classic by ihe iooisteps of the man who said, “The 
Federal Union—it must be preserved.”” To make the 
mansion of the old heroa refuge and a home for the 
old soldier who fought for the country in obedience to 
the lessons of Jackson, would be an agreeable and use- 
tul disposition of the present. 


Amusements in the City. 


The world of city amusement has presented very few 
features of novelty, for the week ending with Wednes- 
day, Junuary 9th. At the theatres many old and attrac- 
tive bilis have been.held over, making criticism super- 
erogutory. * * * The Broadway produced & novelty on 
Mouday, December 81st, in ** Cliloroform; or, New York 
in 1967,” a burletta originally written many years ago 
by the comedian C. A. Logan, now remodeled by stage- 
manager Baker. In its present shape it has much wit, 
some good efiecta, and many hard Lis; but it is crude 
and patchy and needs re-writing once more. The lead- 
ing characters in it, those of Aminadab Slocum and 
Pink Patter, are capitaly played by Mr. John E. Owens 
and Miss Celia Logun; and some of the scenc-ets, 
especially that of the ‘* Mermaid’s Cave,”’ are excellent, 
Mr. Owens concluces his engagement with Saturday 
evening the 12th, end is to be succeeded by the Wor- 
rell Sisters on Monday the lith, * * * A good deal of 
interest has been excited at the Winter Garden (from 
which the Italian Opera Company have just departed) 
by the O.helio o: Messrs. Booth and Dawison, 
Madame Methua Scheller, etc., in mixed English and 
German. Av oddity and a curiosity, but not much more, 
to our thinking. The third and last repetition ot it was 
o— on Friday evening the 4th; and on Monday even- 

g the 7th Mr. Booth appeared for the first time this 
season as Brutus, * * * At ihe New Yo: k “ Cen:irillon,” 
at Wallack’s “ Ours,” and at Niblo’s the “* Black Crook” 
ay dressed and with many new features) still bold on 

excellent houses, * * * At the Olympic the “ Hugue- 
not Captain” concludes its career with Thursday the 








sleighing and skating, in which latter interest the Jockey 
Club opened their pend at Jerome Park on Tuesday the 
Sth, * © * Madame Risteri gave a single reading 

the French and Italian poets at Steinway Hall, on Tues- 
day evening, January 8th, which will be hereafter 
spoken of, © © * Mr, and Mrs. Howard Paul are about 
to give their celebrated comic and musical enteriain- 
ments, at the Assembly Buildings, Philadel) hia; and 
those in search of a *‘ sensation ” in the musical way will 
find it by visiting the impersonations of this talented 
couple, * * * Mr. Edmond De Mondion, a well-known 
editor of this city under another name, is 


the 8th, by editorial 


the Olympic on Tuesday evening 
invitation, 








ART COSSIP, 


J. F. Wem’s fine picture of the “Gun 
Foundry,” which attracted so much attention at the 
Academy Exhibition of last year, is to be sent to the 


Paris Exposition, Mr. Weir has now upon his easel ® fataliem of 


about to | - 
adopt the stage as ® profession, and played Hamlet at | *2¢et in Constantinople, called Melisa, 





j 





| 


—— The spread of newspapers in the Levant is a fea- 
ture of these days of ocean steamers and tel 
The old-fashioned Mussulman despotism is, however, 
brought to bear on them. The Levant Herald has been 
fined for publishing what the Government asserted was 
fa'se telegraphic intelligence eoncerning 
insurrection. The editor offered to brirg 
would give him the necessary time, to show 
news was correct, But the Government considered 
such a defense derogitory to its dignity an 
listen to it. The last case was that of a small Greek 
which was sold } 
atacent. The Government, finding it had telegraphic | 
reporta, hunted it up, and found that, it was exited, | 
composed, printed and sold by a boy of about sixteen, 
who was employed in the printing office, and had hit 
upon this enterprising means o! increasing his personal | 
revepue. He has the honor of having issued the first | 
Greek paper printed in Constantinople. It is probable, 
however, that this honor will hardly compensate him for 
the stoppage of his enterprise. Still, the introduction | 
of news-boys is a sure indication that the traditional 
the Turkish Empire is meeting the modern 


small picture of Hudson River scenery, in which a rain- | fate of all such traditions, 


bow is a leading object. 


| 


. =——— The members of the Civil Service in England 


W. J. Hays has lately finished « picture of prairie have had for some years established for their own use & 


scenery, with a herd of wapiti, or elks, in the foreground. | ©0-operative store, at which they can bu 


their clothing 


The animals are admirably drawn and painted, and the | and other necessities at the lowest Sesstbte rates. 


feeling of space in the landscape is rendered with great 
ekill, 


The quaint conceit of “Raining Cats and Dogs,” to 


which we lately referred as a subject selected for treat- | and meagures 110 feet in width. 


ment by W. H. Beard, is rapidly advancing to completion 
upon the ease) of tbat well-appreciated delineator of ani- 
mal life and character. The variety of types canine com- 
ing down from “that equal sky,”’ in which the savage 
fondly hopes to meet after death with his favorite dog, 
is immenee; and the worry of fallen dogs and cats on 
the ground notniog sbort of terrific. The same artist 
has just finished a small oval, showing a big bear lectur- 
ing. or dictating philosophy of some ursine school to a 
ittle oue. 


We have seen lately, in the studio of William Hart, | 


several amall and brilliant landscapes, chiefly of Ver- 
mont scenery, lately completed by him, He is now at 
work upon a larger composition from the rocky and 
sea-drifted shore of Grund Manan, in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrenoe, a remote wilderness of coast, replete with 
those rare combinations of color and form that are so 
fasc-nating to eyes artistic, 

One of the moat taking expositions, on a small scale, 
that we have lately seen ou visiting the Tenth street 
studios, is that in the one occupied by J. G. Brown, 
who has advanced greatly of late in tlie genre of juvenile 
character, so congenial to his pencil. Among the smull 

ictures lately finished by him is one of a young girl 
eaning against a tree, a subject rendered with exquisite 
feeling and tender color. 


. be supplanted by an equestriap statue of the Emperor. 


Another shows a httie girl | 


munching a slice of lemon, closely watched the while | 


by a familiar spirit in the form of a smali black-and-tan 
terrier, Mr. Brown has now upon his ease a pictu:e 


| to be entitled “ Ambush;”’ the subject a young gir! of 


—_ expression hiding amid @ tangle of leafy ver- 
ure, 

8. R. Gifford had in his studio, last Saturday, ‘* At 
Home,” a large picture of Adirond:e scenery, lately 
finished by Lim, # composition tull of the charming 
atmospheric effects peculiar to mountain regions, 
Anotber picture noted by us in the same artist’s studio 
was & small one not yet quite finished, the subjecta 
woodland scene in the gray and sombre tones of early 
December. A little reminiscence of Coney Island beach 
in the “ height of the season,” was also uotiveab.e for 
its sparkling effects. 

On our last visit to the studio of Lannt Thompson, 
we saw a very cieverly modeled head, the work of Mr. 
W. W. Astor, son of John Jacob Astor, Esq., and a pupil 
of Mr, Thompson. The head referred to ie mocern.zed 


from that of the ancient Psyche, and the taste and feel- | 


ing displayed in the modeling of it warrant us in pre- 
dicting success for the young artist, should he decide 
upon adopting sculpture as a p: ofession. 

There are now to be scen in the studio of A. D, Shat- 
tuck several chorming landscape compositions trom 
Berkshire County, Westchester County and Vermont 
scenery; a8 well as some excellent studies of shcep—a 
branch of animal life in ihe delineation of which Mr. 
Shattuck excels, 

A curious instance of “reconstruction” was lately 
developed in the case of Alma-Tadema’s picture of the 
* Egyptian Dance,” which was lately torn to ribbous 
by an explosion that took place at Gamwbart’s gallery in 
Paris, ‘The artist, binee!f, picked up the fragments, 
witb the remark, * Here isan nd to wy picture!” By 
dint of great ingenuity, however, the disjecia membra 
were un.ted, and, so successfully bas the canvas been 
refitied ana retouched, that the damige received by it 
is barely visible, and tbe picture is to figure at the 
coming Paris exhibit.on. 

In one of the picture exhibitions in London, there is 
pow to be sven a replica in water-colors, by Gérome, of 
his painting in the French Gallery, Pell Mali, repre- 
senting a prisoner bound and placed athwart a boat 
that is being rowed down the Nile. “The drawiny,” 
says-a London critic, “ has the wonderful tone and con- 
summate craughtmanship of the picture, and may be 
commended to English painters water-colors who 
conceive that their art is peculigr to this country.” 








EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


—— It is said that Mr. Pollard, late of the Richmond 
Ezaminer, is going to start another paper called 
Southern Opinion, As long as men like Pollard have any 
influence in forming or expr ssing Southern opinion, 
80 long will it go badly with the South, 


— Randolph Rodgers, the sculptor, h@s notified the 
State of Virgin’a that he will not deliver the remain- 
ing statues ‘ur the pedestal of the equestrian statue of 
Washington ordered of him by the State until be gets 
his moucy ior the portions already delivered, or unless 
poyment is guaranteed to bim. The statues he has 
Low comp eted and ready for delivery are those of John 
Marshall, Thomas Nelson and Andrew Lewis. 


j 

— The Crystal Palace at Sydenbam has been par- 
tially burned, The fire consumed the wwg occupicd 
by the tropical plants, one of the pleasantest pacts of 
the entire palace, and probably destroyed the fac- 
similes of the architecture of various nations. It will 
be sad if the facsimile ot the Alhambra is destroyed. It 
was one of the completest and most interesting parts 
of the palace. It may be interesting to siate that wb..o 
Owen Jones made the castings from the Alhambra, for 
his.splendid work upon that building, and from which 
this specimen in the palace was constructed, an 
American genUeman who was with him in S vain, was 





10th; and on Monday the 14th the English Opera Troupe, 
headed by Miss Caroline Richivgs, Messrs, Campbell 


& eeason, 
Dambula. 


R 


® * © Madame Ristori made another of her 


ronounced successes at the Theatre Francais, as | 


eborab,, her scenes of grief and indignation being 
superb beyond comparison, though it must be candidly 
owned th. t she looked the character much too maturely. 


She app: ared on Friday evening the 4th in another new | 


tragic character, that of Camma, in a play of the sume 
name—of course too late for present notice. Madame 
closes hc re and gees West again with the week, but again 
to return, * * © Barnum’s has been doing a very pros- 

crous basiness threugh the holidays, wth the com- 

ined Circus and Museum attraction, per'urmauces of 
the animals, etc. The dramatic :eatures in the lecture- 
room have been “ Robinson Crusoe” and “ Trying It 


sity. 


| insanity are wel. known, has just published a book with 
the following title: ‘On uncontrollable drunkenness, 
| considered as a torm of nx ntal disorder, with suggestions 

for its treatment and the organization of Sanatoria tor 
| Dipeoman’acs.” 


— Victor Hugo is said to be writing a novel, the 
scene of which is to be laid in England. His letter 
concerning the revolution in Candia shouid. have been 
given us in French. Hugo’s enthusiasm is admirable 
| in his vernacular, but will not stand transiation into 
Englieh. He euffers as much irom trans ation into 
Euglish, a8 Shakep: are does by trans‘ation into French, 
and from about the same reason: he is so intensely 
idiomatic and national. 


Ou,” * * * There has been no new fe.ture at the New | 


York Circus, * * * “ Faust,” Dayle Bernard's version, | 


With the Mephistopheles of Mr. Booth and the Mar- 
Guerite of Madame Methua Scheller, is soon to be 
iven at the Winter Garden. * * * The Weduesday 
‘opular Concerts at Steinway Hall, admirubly led ond 
managed by Theodore Thomas, are not drawing as they 
deserve. © * * Mr. Kennedy gave a lyst concert of the 
Songs of Scotland on Friday oe the 4th. * * * The 
Italian Opera Troupe is to come back again and Mr. Max 
Maretzek is to —_ & 
with it, about the c 
© © © Attendance at indoor 


e rebuilded Academy of Music 


amusement bas 


— A criticism upon Swineburne’s Poems and 
Ballads, by W. M. Rosetti, is promised by Hotten, 


—— Murray, who siill holds the copyright of Byron’s 


volume, at a price of two shillings and sixpence, or one 
dollar im currency. Itis said Murray has in his pos- 
session a fifth canto of Childe Harold, in manuscript, 
but unfinished. Whether it is so or not, cannot 

told with certainty, and yy himself keeps his own 
counsel upon the point. The Mr. Byron who was in this 
country and served during the war upon Fremont’s 





of February or ist of March. 
places of 





staff in Missouri, and who claims to be a son of Lord 


| for its pew market, 


—— The widest bridge in the world has recently been 
completed in London. It is built of iron and ext«nds 
across the Thames, joining two of the suburbs of Lon- 
don—Battersea and Pimlico. It is a railroad bridge, 


—— M. de Gobinean, the late French Chargé d’Affaires 
at Teheran, Persia, has written a book entitled “The 
Religions and Philosophies of Central Asia,” some of 
the statements of which are so objectionable to the 
Shah of Persia that he is re-olved tocommence an action 
at law for libel against the author. In his work M. 
Gobineau tells a story of a sage he met in the East, who 
had seen some French papers and was most ent!.usiastic 
in their praise, commending especially the fourth page, 
the one devoted entirely to advertisements, The sage 
could not sufficiently express his surprise and admira- 
tion for the genius of the man who bad been able to col- 
lectin such @ brief space the notices of the most won ier- 
ful mecicines, the different wants, the latest inventions, 
the finest books and all the various items which go to 
| up = advertieing page of an enterprising French 

ournal, | 


—— The celebrated Luxor Obelisk is to be removed | 
from the Place de la Concorde, Paris, and placed in the 
cenira) court oi the International Exhibition, It is to | 





— The population of Paris, including the arron- 
dissements of St. Denis and Sceanx, according to the | 
census of 1866, amounts to 2,150,916; which is a) in- 
crease of 197,256 above the number given in the 
census for 1861. As the annual expenditure of the city 
of Paris bow amounts to upward of 20,000,000 francs, it | 
fol!ows that the local taxation is ten trance, ar two dol- 
lars, for every head of the population, 


—In Caffraria the natives dress generally—when 
they dress at all—in loose pieces of cotton cloth wrapped 
about them, But the missionaries having made a rule 
that they must be covered decently when they appear 
in public, the consequence of this s'yle was that, in 
rainy weather, their garments clung close to their bodies 
and yave them colds, rheumatism and all such sickness. | 
es, They bave now discovered, howev«r, that the use of 
crivoline will obviate all this difficulty, and that they 
can, with its aid, wear their peculiar dress in a rain 
without running the risk of catching a cold by having 
the wet cloth cling too closely to them, Now that fash- 
ion has dvcreed the disuse of crinoline, it would seem 
most fortuna'e that ths new market is opened for the 
civilized world’s discarded stock of it, 


— The English are loud and constant in their com- 
plaints of American unscrupulousness in taking their 
literary labors without any compensation. If we have 
such a bad habit, it is one we inherited. It is a notice- 
able fact that Caxton, the father of English typography, 
lhearned the art from Collard Mansion, a F:enchman, 
avd chat all the books he printed during the first years 
that he practiced the art were translations from the 
French. Nor ie it more than afew years that almos! 
the entire English theatre depended upon that of 
France; and in fact England’s wealth, which is the 
result of epoliations trom all weaker nations, all over the 
world, ie a tair counterpart of her literature. They 
make, Lowcver, such a noise ebout our course ip this 
respect, and ure, as usual, 80 dogmatically assertive, 
t at we are ha:dly aware how much they reolly take 
bodily and without credit trom us, The lost case in 
evidence is a protest from Beadie & Co,, against Cassell, 
Peter & Co., tor taking ‘* The Dead Letter” irom their 
Monthly, and spoiling it by mutilations inte: ded to fit it 





| 





Criminations and recriminations | 
will never, however, make tue matter right. It wants 
only justice on both sides to setile it correctly. 


— A letter from Rome states that a band of brigands | 
a short time back entered the village o1 Acuto, in the ter- 


| ritory Anagni, and seized upon five persons helong:ing 


| 
| 


| meant by that ierm, but criticism. 


to the P 

off to the mountaius, and gave them to understand that 
they must pay a large ran-om, giving one a sealed box to 
be handed to the mayor of the village, The box arrived at 
its destination, and on being opened was found to con- 
tain the ears of four other prisoners, and a Jetter sayin 
that, if the whole sum dewanded was not remitted, the 
heads would shortly be sent to their friends, 


Mr. Dallas bas published a volume entitled “ The 
Gay Science,”’ meaning rot what the proviucial pocts 
It wou!d almost 
seem as though Mr. Dulas intended his titie to be 
sutiri.al 











Selling a Freedman to Pay his Fine in 
Monticello, Florida. 


Our Artist sends us the following account of 
his sketch: “It is customary, when a white or black 
man commits some petty crime or misdemeanor, to fine 
him; and if unable to pay, whatever the sum may be, 
the cquivalentis required inlabor. The culprit is taken 
to the Vounty Court-House and sold to the highest 
bidder. The purchaser then takes possession of the 
culprit, who is put to work, and serves his time. A 
fine of $100 is equivalent to three months’ Jabor. 





enabled to get a set of them for himself, and that they | 
Castle, Miss Zelda Harrison, Mr. Peakes, etc., commence enieentendny this 


robably opening with “ Marua” or “Son-| —— Mr. Forl os Winslow, whose studies concerning | 


“I sketched this scene on the spot. The sheriff led 
| the victim to the place of sale, having hold of one end 
of a Ieathern thong; the other end secured the negro by 
the wrists,” 





THE IRON CROWN OF ITALY. 


Tue handing over of the ‘‘ Iron Crown” to 
Victor Emmanuel is unquestionably an event of singu- 
lar interest in connectiou with the ancient traditions of 
Italian history. Like most matters connected with 
ltaly, it has given to sensation writers in newspapers 
an opp oriunity of @isplayirg an amount of ignorance 
aluost more sensational, ce. tainly more amusing, than 
the high-flown periods in which it is exhibited. One 
writer s.mtimentaily informed his readers that “this 


| precious remmant of the past” was, in point of actual 
| value, “ worth only the iew pence that would purchase 
| the rusty bit of iron of which it is tormed;” and 


works, has recently issued them ail in one small | 


another, as well informed upon the subject of its his- 
tory as the first was upon that of its matcrials, feelingly 
observes that “it is impossible to cont mplate without 
emotion the last descendant of the OCwsars handing 
over to a stranger the ancient hereditary diadem of his 
illustrious house.” 

The “last descendant of the Cmsars” is, of course, 
Francis Joseph. Yet, if he be at all the descendant of 
the Osmsars, why is he to be the last? There is, we 


| the nails of the Cross, 


rincipal tamilies of the place. They carried thei | 


proper phrase for being born in the Imperial fumily) 
later than his father. We say nothing of the collateral 
branches, in which there seems to be no fear of the 
race of Cesars becoming extinct. The stranger is 
“Victor Emmannel,” and the “hereditary diadem" of 
the house of Hapsburg is the iron crown. By what 
strange fatality is it that, even among well educated 
men, nine out of ten cannot venture ei.ber to epcas or 


a would not | write upon any sulject connected with “the Hoy 


Roman Empire” without falling into errors aa avsurd 
as that which regaris the irou crown as the hereditary 
diad-m of Francis Joseph, . 

“Of the “iron crown” a very emall portion is tron, 
The crown, like most other crowns, is made of gold 
and precious stones. Inside it is encircled wit): a: 
narrow iron rim which derives ita value and its sanctity 
from a tradition that it is actual y made out o! some of 
Helena, the mother of Constane 
tine, is said to have brought them from the Holy Laud 
upon the occasion of the visit in whicu she ascers 
tained the true piace of the sepulchre of Christ, By 
her an iron rim formed of these vails was given as @ 
precious gitt to the first Christian Emperor. There is 
no very clear or distinct account of the mauner in 
which this iron rim got into the possession of the 
Lombard kings. But unqu:stionably at a very early 
period the “iron crown” formed a part of the regalia 
of the ete ne gg A which, under the name of the 
Italian Kingdom, had been constituted in North Italy 
by Alboin, the chief the Lombard invaders, 

About the middle of the sixth century the Lombards 
—or, as the original name was, the Long-bearded Men 
—had wrested from the feeble hand of the Emperors @ 
district occupying nearly the northern half of the 
Italian peninsula, with a small territory in the south, 
Pavia was the capital of this mouarchy, and, by what 
ever means the Lombards may have acquired the 
sacred relic, the iron crown was the crown of the 
Italian Kinggom. Charlemagne married the daughter 
of the last king of the Lombard race, Ultimately, he 
divorced his wif, and deposed bis father-in-law, crown. 
ing himself in the Cathedral of Milan with the iron. 
crown, To the title of Kang of Italy, wuich be thus 
acquired, the Pope and the Senate almost immediately 
added that of Emperor of Rome. But, though the 
dignities were thus united in one person, they were 
erfictly distinct, and were held in distinct rig)ts, 

Jharles was, in fact, King of the Franks, Kiug of Italy 
aud he was also Emperor of Rome. 

On the extinction of the descendants of Charlemagne, 
native princes seized, one after another, on the Italian 
crown, Some of them succeeded in obtaining the title of 
Emperor of Rome. No family, however, succeeded im 
firnily establishing its title; ait-r some years of civil war, 
the Kings of Germany were invited to the s ve eignty, 
and finally it was settled that ths Kinvdom of Iwy 
should be appendant to (he Germeon crown, The Kin 
of Germany (there never wos an Eiuperor) was eve tol 
by the chiefs of the Gorman tiles. By virtue of that 
election he became King of Italy, and entitled to wear 
the iron crown, and as King of Italy, be ecquired an 
inchoate rightto b> Exuperor of Rome—a rip mwever, 
which required confirmation by the Roman Pontift and 
Senate. Under this Imperial system three perfectiy 
distinct sovereignuties were united in the successor of 
Charlemagne, Elected King of Germany, he was 
crowned at Frankfort with the silver crown which was 
worn by th. chief of the G rman nations. From this 
he proceeded either to Milan or Monza, where be was 
crowned King of Italy with the iron crown; a terward 
he preseuted himself at Rome, and received from the 
Pope the coronation without which be bad uo claim to 
any lTwperial title. He never was Enipero until 
he was crowned Emperor of Kome, aud tor centuries 
no King of Girmany ever veutured to assume the 
Imperial title until he Lad received the coronation 

rom the Pope, 

This Imperial system really ceased with the election 
of Rudo!ph, the founder of the House of Hapsburg, to 
the Germanic crown, The Popes deniwd ihe Euperor 
all authority at Rome. The Germon Diet asserted the 
title of their chiet to be Emperor without any assent or 
coronation from the Pope. Gradually the * Empire,”* 
although it never legally bore the tiie of German, bee 
came German, and not Roman, “ The Holy Roman 
Ewpire” became exc)usive!y a German tostitacion, une 
der the control of « German Dict, and wholly © po ated 
from: Rome, The somewtat shadowy pr rovatives wlich 
had belon ed to the Italian monarchy became, lik the 
LInperia! title, attached directly the Geran sover: ‘gn, 
without any assumption of the Lialan crown, Tie 
princes of the House of Hapsburg acquired at last pos 
sessions in No: ther Italy intheirownright, nal the 
liter # ttlem: nts or divisions of [Italian territory the old 
Italian Kingdom had wholly disappeared. [is tron 
crown, bowever, remained at Mila; and, becanse Mian 
was uncer the rule of the sovereign of Austria, the 
sovereign of Austria becaiie the heeper of thecrown, In 

1806, as our r aders know, the Eniperor Francie tad 
down the Imperial crown, then erroneousiy ca lel tat 
of Germany, end the Holy Koman Empire ca oe tormally 
toanend. From that hour there was no one whoeccnld 
put forward any prevepsions to wear the ton crow. of 
A’boin and the eld Lombard kings, There was neither 
King of Italy nor Emperor of Kome, Napoieou bad 
some shadow of clain: to it when ie declard himself 
king ef a so-called Kiugdom of Italy, wd mimicked 
Charlemagne by placing it with bis own hands upon his 
head, Atier the downfall of Napoleon the Congress of 
Vienna established a new kingdom in Northern daly m 
fuvor of Austria, Put, with the most persevering ob- 
stinacy, the Emperor, ating on the advice of Metternich, 
refused to permit Lis new dominion to be called the 


| Kingdom of Italy. It was, indeed, a8 4 concession to his 


Italian subjects that Le condescended to be crowned 
with the old iron crown as king of the realm, to whic! he 
gave the outlandish tile o1 the “ Lomburdo-Venelicn 
Kingdom.”’ 

Such were the vicissitudes of this celebrated “iron 
crown.” Ori-inally it was the royal symbol of the Lou. 
bard sovreigne of the old hingdo:m of Laly estalli-hed 
by Alboin 1,300 years ago. Pussing with thet hingdom 


| to Charlemagne irom the monarchies ot the Leouwbard 


| 


| abundance, 


roce, it became in time appen ant to the @ilver ciown 
ot the elected German kings, Surviving the realm which 
it represented, it rem ined through many a logg year ap 
unused and almost furgotien relic of the past. It wag 
brought from ite obscurity by Napoleon, in orcer, if 
poss.ble, to connect with oki tithes a revolutionary 
throne, It became then the diadem of one who waa ine 
deed a stranger. It is at last restored to an Ltalian 
prince, Possivly no existing dynasty can show a periect 
appro; riateness in the wearing of that crown, The 
auihority and the royalty it represents are things of the 
long-forgotten past, of which there is no representative 
in the present. Victor Emmanuel might provably find 
it hard to make himself out the successor of the “ long- 
bearded” Alboin or the inhevitor of his crown, All that 
can be said is, that the King of Italy has a bei'«: tit'e to 
wear the iron crown than any other living ovian. Cer 
tainly, the most sensitive sentimentalist may te epared 
any anguish he might feel in the thougiit that poor 
Fraucis Joseph) “the last descendant of the Cwsars,” 
in giving up the iron crown of Alboin, is parting with 
“ihe ancient bereditery diadem of his hou.’ Until 
after the erection of the new- tangled “ Lom‘ urdo-V+ ne. 
tian Kingdom” i 1815 not one of Lis aucesturs ever Lad 
iton his head, 








Ix the mines of San Domingo, in Spain, 
some discoverics of Roman mining im) lements and 


galleries have been made, which slow us the co.ossay 
charvcter of the labors undertaken by that ancient ow 
tion. In some insiances, draining galleries Dearly three 


miles iu length were discovered, and in others, the re- 
mains of whevis used to raise water were found in 
The wood, owing, it is thought, to ; eue- 
tration by copper, is in @ pertect state preservation, and 
there appears to be evidence that the wheels were 
worked by a number of men stepping on the flanges 
somewhat afier the manner of prisoners on a tread- 
mill, There were eight of these water-wheels, the 
water being raised by the first into the first busin, by 
the second inte the second basin, and so on, till tt was 
conveyed out of the mine. The age of these relics hag 
been set down at 1,600 years, ? 
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INAUGURATION OF THE NEW RAILWAY FROM BADAJOZ TO LISBON, SPAIN. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 


ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


{Inauguration of the Railroad from Lisbon 


to Badajoz. 


time has remained almost a terra incognita to the army 


of European travelers, 
The Steam Road-Roller in Hyde Park, 
London. 
This is a new roller, designed to be heavy enough to 


This line completes the railroad connection of Madrid ' crush the stones and smooth the surface of the macadam- 


{HNN 


STEAM ROAD-ROLLER IN USE AT HYDE PARK, LNDON. 





ENTRY OF THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA INTO VIENNA AFTER HIS TOUR IN BOHEMIA. 


and Lisbon. Our illustration shows the invited guests 
upon the inaugural trip visiting the market-place at 
Badajoz. The introduction of railroads in Spain is a 
matter of great congratulation both for the Spaniards 
*hemselves and for a)! travelers who desire to visit the 
Spain is rich in art, but [up to the present 


country. 
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LHE FRENCH TRVOPS 


EVACUATING THE CASTLE OF SA 


ized roads which are so frequent in London, and which 
could be introduced with so much improvement in this 
city. The rollers of this machine are three feet broad 
and seven feet in diameter, and bear with a weight of 
three tuns. The engine is twelve horse-power, and the 
whole affair weighs twenty tuns. 
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THE GREAT COLLIERY EXPLOSION AT BARNSLEY, ENGLAND. 


The Emperor of Austria Re-Entering 
Vienna. 


The Emperor is re-entering Vienna, after a tour | 
The | Tiber, and opposite it the fort of the same name. The 


through the northern provinces of his empire. 


The French Troops Evacuating Castle 
San Angelo at Rome. 
This view shows the Bridge San Angelo, over the 


memory and the sufferings of the late war were too ' bridge was built by the Emperor Hadrian, and the 





DANCE OF RUSSIAN GIPSIES BEFORE THE PRINCE OF WALES AT MOSCOW, RUSSIA. 





oe 





THE PRINCE OF WALES AT ST. PETERSBURG—REVIEW OF THE CIRCASSIAN BODY-GUARD. 


‘ fresh in the minds of the people to lead them, upon his 


route, into expressions of great enthusiasm, and on his 
entry into Vienna there could have been more evinced 
than there was. Even in Austria the repudlican tend- 
ency is increasing, and the ruler now feels himself 
somewhat dependent upon the people. 





ten fine statues of angels, which now decorate it 
were added to it centuries afterward by Bernini. The 
Fort San Angelo was originally built by the Emperor 
Hadrian ‘as his tomb, but was, after his death, on ac- 
count of its advantageous position, used also as a fort. 


| During all the troubles of the Middle Ages it played an 
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THE RESTI"UTION OF THE HEAD OF CARDINAL RICHELIEU TO THE SORBONNE, PARIS 
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important part, and is significant now in a picture | 


illustrating the evacuation of the Eternal City by the 
French troops, the signal for the commencement of a 
new national history for Italy and for Rome. The 
puilding. was splendidly decorated by Hadrian with 
statues and equestrian groups of colossal size. During 
one of the invasions of the Goths, their progress was 
stopped by this fort, and when its occupants had ex- 
hausted their weapons, they broke up these statues to 
hurl the fragments against the invaders. Its present 
appearance was given it by Pope Urban VIIL, in 1626. 
The French flag has in turn floated from it for the last 
seventeen years, and how many flags of different na- 
tionalities it may support, even before the advent of the 
next century, time only will show. 


The Great Colliery Explosion at Barnsley, 
England. 

We also give an illustration of the great explosion 
in the coal-pits at Barnsley, England, by which 
great numbers of laborers lost their lives. It is 
now supposed that the explosion was caused by 
the blacksmith going down the pit with an open 
lamp, and thus igniting the gas. The loss ot life 
by the series of explosions, for there were several, is 
greater than has ever occurred before in any one acci- 
dent. It seems impossible to teach ordinary prudence 
to persons who are familiar with danger. 


Dance of Russian Gipsies before the Prince 
of Wales, at Moscow, Russia. 


After the banquet given by Prince Dolgorouki, the 
Governor of Moscow, to*the Prince of Wales, during 
his visit, the entertainment was continued with a dance 
of a dozen cr more Russian gipsies, mostly women. 
Their faces were of the well-known type, to be found all 
over the world. The costumes were very unlike the 
dress which we associate with the ragged roadside tents. 
Those of the women would grace any ball-room. The 
head-dresses may be somewhat antiquated, but it is 
difficult now to say what is the fashion of head-dresses. 
In behavior they were ladies, with the composure and 
ease naturel to all Orientals. Their singing, when all 
sung, was a wild scream, a tempest of howls; when they 
sang singly it was very passionate and beautiful. The 
dancing was peculiar, and its identity with the Indian 





THE WRECK OF THE STEAMBOAT COMMODORE, AT 


others, which do not so break the surface of the stree 
as to spoil it for ordinary carriages. Besides the ordi- 
nary advantages of such a track, it would not become 
80 easily clogged by snow. 

The next illustration shows the railroads completely 
blocked by the drifts, and the extra exertions necessary 
to restore them to runying order. In some cases, in 

| the Western part of thif’State, it required six engines 
to haul the ordinary trains. This scene occurred a few 
| miles out of Troy, N. Y. 
| Our fourth illustration represents the scene upon 
| the Williamsburg ferry. The strong north-east wind 
| had so forced the water down the bay, and prevented 
| the return of the tide, that the water in the ferry-slips 
was lower than it has been known for years; and the 
| device we represent had to be used for letting the carts 
| and wagons down upon the boats. 








PROF. LOUIS JOHN RUDOLPH AGASSIZ. 


Tuts distinguished naturalist was born on 
the 28th of May, 1807, in the parish of Mottier, Switzer- 
land, between the lakes Neuchate] and Mora. His 
father was a minister. He studied at Zurich, Heidel- 
berg, and Munich, taking a degree of M.D. from the 
last university, though the natural bent of his mind 
was toward the natural sciences. His early education 
was most varied and complete. He studied at Heidel- 
berg anatomy and physiology under Tiedmann, zoology 
under Luckart, and botany under Bischoff. In Munich 
| he studied with Martinus the crganization of plants 

and their geographical distribution; with Dollinger, in 
whose house he lived, the embryonic development of 
animals; with Oken he discussed the principles of classi- 
fication; with Fuchs he studied mineralogy; and for 
tour years he attended the lectures of Schelling upon 
philosophy. His first publication was the text to the 
collection of fishes, collected by Spix, in Brazil, during 
the scientific expedition on the occasion of the marriage 
of Don Pedrogt Brazil with a princess of the house of 
Austria, but which had been lett unclassified by Spix at 
the time of his death. 





CLEARING THE SNOW FROM THE CITY RAILROAD TRACES IN ALBANY, 


naulch was evident to those who had seen this last. As 
in the nautch, the feet have little to do, the arms, hands, 
and even the fingers, being made the expressive instru- 
ments of the poetry of motion. 


Review of the Circassian Body-Guard 
before the Prince of Wales. 


This parade took place in the riding-school, said to be 
the largest covered space in Europe. The Emperor was 
dressed in the Circassian dress, and the Prince of Wales 
sat near him on horseback. They came riding by, 
throwing themselves over the sides of their horses, 
standing on their saddles, and one even standing on his 
head, and in these positions loading and firing. Nor 
are these peculiar positions taken only on parade, they 
practice them even in war. 


The Head of Cardinal Richelieu Restored 
to the Sorbonne, Paris. 





The Cardinal Richelieu was buried in 1694, in the | 
choir of the Sorbonne, the college tounded for the edu- | 
cation of students in theology. In 1793, during the | 
first French revolution, the tomb was opened and the | 
head stolen from the body by one of the National 
Guards, but was by him given to M. Armez. In 1801 
the tomb itself was removed to the National Museum, | 
but restored in 1815 to the Sorbonne by Louis XVIII. | 
Two hundred and four years, toa day, after his burial, | 
the head was restored to the Sorbonne, and united with | 
the rest of his remains. The head itself is said to be 
in a wonderful state of preservation, and the lines, 
though finer than those of his monument by Giradon, 
representing the cardinal supported by religion, still 
show that the artist has seized his expression. Our | 
illusiration represents this tomb, and the moment 
when the priest sprinkles holy water upon the head, 
just before it was lowered into the grave. 


The Storm of the 27th and 28th of Decem- 
ber, 1866, 


We have four illustrations this week of the 
effect of the storm during the 27th and 28th of De- 
cember, 1866, which was of unus ual force and duration. 
The first is the wreck of the steamer Commodore in 
Long Islamd Sound. This steamer was very old, and 
quite unseaworthy, as was proved by the result. As 
s00n as she met with rough weather, she became un- 
manageable, fell away into the trough of the sea, lost her 
smoke-stacks, and finally drifted ashore at Horton’s 
Point, and went to pieces. The passengers were for- 
tunately all saved by small boats. The testimony goes 
to show that her timbers had rotted with age. Ihe 
company can not be too severely censured for sending | 
80 old and rickety acraft to sea. The greed for gain 
which prompts so criminal a tampering with life de- 
serves the severest punishment; and perhaps the pub- 
lic, from whom all law originates, may finally come to 
take such matters in hand. As it is now, to travel is to 
run such constant risks of life as the traveler can not | 
guard against, but is forced by the circumstances of the 
case to subject himself to. 

The next illustration is cleating the snow from the 
city railroad tracks in Albany after the storm. That it 
is possible to make such a track for city railroads as 
does not spoil the street for other vehicles has been 
shown in Liverpool; the tracks first laid down there 
were such as we have here, and were indicted as 
Buisapces, and haye been taken up and replaced by 
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PROF. LOUIS AGASSIZ, OF OAMDRIDGE, MASS. 





|} in the United States. 





AFTER THE STORM OF THE 28TH ULT. 


The manner in which this work was done placed the 
young Agassiz at once among the foremost rank of 
naturalists. The scientific movement which distin- 
guishes this century was at this time definitely marked, 
and among the distinguished men who have at once 
aided and been aided by its development Agassiz will 
always hold a prominent place. His success in this 
work induced him to abandon his intention of becom- 
ing a physician, and devotes himegelf to science. He, 
however, took a degree of Doctor of Philosophy at 
Erianger, and another as Doctor of Medicine at Munich. 
His dissertation for this last was upon the superiority 
of women; or, as the Latin title runs—‘* Femina 
humana superior mari.’”’ 

In 1839 he published his ‘‘ Natural History of the 
Fresh Water Fishes of Europe.’’ During his studies 
for this work he conceived and commenced collecting 
the materials for his great work upon the fossil fishes, 
the publication of which was ended in 1844, and which 
occupies five volumes, with a folio atlas, containing 
about four hundred plates. 

While this work was in progress Agassiz formed the 
friendship with Humboldt, which lasted until the death 
of that great man, and which was of great service to 
him in his researches. 

It will be impossible in our space to attempt to give a 
complete list of Agassiz’s works; his activity and en- 
thusiasm kept him always busily employed; but among 
the products of his pen we must mention his “ Biblio- 
theca Zoologia et Geologiw,”’ which was first published 
at the expense of the Ray Society of England, and has 
since been reissued in four volumes, with additions and 
amendations by H. Strickland and Sir W. Jardine. 
Another branch of inquiry in which Agassiz took an 
important rank was the study of the glaciers and their 
influence in the geological phenomena. The result of 
his studies upon this subject appeared in two works, 
published respectively in 1840 and 1847, and entitled, 
** Etudes sur les Glaciers,”’ and “‘ Systeme Glaciaire.”’ 

From 1846 Agassiz belongs to the history of science 
In the autumn of this year he 
came to Boston, for the purpose of delivering a course 
of Lowell lectures in that city. After these he made 
an extended trip throughout the country, and was 
offered by Professor Bache, the Superintendent of the 
United States Coast Survey, the use of all the facilities 
afforded by the operations of the Government in the 
coast survey for continuing his researches. This liberal 
offer decided Agassiz to remain in this country. 

In 1847 the Lawrence Scientific School was founded at 
Cambridge, Mass., and the professorship of zoology 
and geology was offered him. This he accepted, and 
has retained ever since. His position, however, he has 
made no sinecure, but rather a means for increasing 
his activity. To give an account of all that he has done 
would require a minute examination year by year, 
and often month by month. His chief employment 
has been the classification and arrangement of the 
immense amount of materials he has collected during 
his various and extended scientific voyages, and by the 
donations of friends and others intere: ted in natural 
history. This collection forms the fowidation for the 
most important of his works now in co. rse of publica- 
tion, entitled, ‘‘ Contributions to the Nasural History of 
the United States,"” which has met with a more 
generous support than perbaps any pr blication of so 
purely scientific a nature and so expensive a form 
has ever before received. The subscript‘on list reaches 
2,500, an unparalleled number. 

The most recent voyage of Agassiz wag to Brazil. He 
organized a scientific expedition to the Amazon, the 
entire expenses ot which were paid by Mr. Thayer, a 
banker of Boston. Some of the minor results of this 
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@xpedition have appeared in the 
Monthly, and it is probable that it be the basis tor 
@ wore complete and perfect work. Some of Agassiz’s 
mnere recent popular publications have met with severe 
criticism abroad, o's the ground that he has not 
¢ 1 in this countr(& the constant friendly emulation 
espe lily teeessary to keep a scientific man 
lira. It is feared that he ts degenerating 
i tem and devotion to his own opinions, 
rd ael perhaps contempt tor those of 
& un Ortun tly too apt to characterize 
re isoled, ant which ts tatal to al real 
ross. The resol man of science secks only 
ty aud deveopment of truth, and his 
snd reputation are but aecondary in this 
usu t Whether such criticism ‘s in this 
tded or not can be dectted only by our 
themselves after a careful stady of the 
©) ddones in the case, We simply notice it as a tact, 
Toe otlaonee, bowever, of Agass 2 in this country, in 
foste ing and extending the accurate and liberal study 
© nature, which, tollowed tn the right spirit, is par 
eacriience, the Liberal art, cannot be too highly praised 
bor wo gratelully remembered, 
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TO BESSIE, 
BY DONALD. 
Air: “Oh, my Love is like a red, red Rose,” 


Ou, Bessie dear, I ne'er can tell 
The love I have for thee; 

Oh, meet mo in yon fairy dell, 
Beneath the hawtuorn tree. 








Down by the hawthorn tree, my dear, 
The warbling burnie ringg 

Oh, come, my dearie, dinna fear, 
The bravest heart aye wins, 

The bravest heart aye wins, ete, 


As magnet to the pole, my dear, 
Sae truc’s my love for thee, 

Where’er I roam, be’t far or near, 
On land or raging sea, 


The lily in yon flow'ry dale 
Nae p'wer is than thee ; 

The sparkling gem doth surely pale 
Beneath thy bonnie e’e, 

“Beneath thy bonnie e’e, my dear, etc. 


Thy rosy lips, thy gowden hair, 
Doth haunt me all the while ; 
Thou drivest me to keen despair 

By thy sweet angel smile. 


Then, come, my dearie, dinna wait, 
Thou'rt world and all to me, 

But mect me at the trysting-gate, 
Beneath the hawthorn tree, 

Beneath the hawthorn tree, my dear, ete, 


DRIFTING APART. 


“Darrius, come in here! I never saw such a 
slow coach in my life, and I'll bet a dollar you 
haven't hung up nary a tool outside there. 
What upon earth you do busy yourself about is 
tore than I can tell, Come, now, eat your 
supper, and then finish milking the cows.” 

The tone of the above was anything but 
pleasant, and the poor fellow thus addressed 
seated himself at the table, and made rapid 
inroads into the good things so bountifully set 
before him, 

This was a Rhode Island farm-house, and a 
perfect sample of the majority of the thrifty 
farmers’ residences, A large, white frame-house, 
with green blinds; hall running straight through 
the centre, thus s parating the parlor and sitting- 
room from the dining-room and kitchen ; sleep- 
ing rooms up-stairs, cool and airy, with their 
green and white ingrain carpets, and beds nicely 
made up with coverings of patch-work; wild-goose 
and herring-bone patterns, in every color of the 
rainbow. There wae nothing out of order or untidy, 
and if taste may now and then have been lacking 
from the arrangement, it was amply atoned for in 
the scrupulous neatness of everything outside 
snd in, 

Audrew Sayers was an honest, energetic farmer, 
and to that vocation he had apprenticed all his 
boys, and with this exception had turned out 
well; but Darius obstinately, his father and 
Mother thought, refused to take upon himself 
either responsibility or labor, and whatever he 
did to aerist was in the way of “chores” and 
“little odds and ends,” which the “ bired man” 
could not tind time for, 

So Darius ate his supper without a word, 
puslied back his ebair, finished nulking according 
to directions, and then with his book (an artic'e 
wheb by the woy he never was without, for he 
had been knoan to arrange some favorite volume 
in a convenient position against a stone, when 
miiking even, and thus attended to the intel- 








of the Aflantic 


day made it more difficult to bear. 
stood! How much of misery clusters around 
this word ! 

Darius'’s pet names were “lazy "— stupid "— 
“careless”—"'gulky"—and he had become s0 
accustomed to the endearing epithets that he 
had long since ceased to be wounded by them. 

Sayers, senior, sat by the fire-place smoking his 
clay pipe, and only an océasional grunt testified 
that be had heard aby part of the preceding con- 
versation } but knocking the ashes out of his 
pipe, he turned to his son, who, by his downcast 
and averted look, evidently expected an out- 
burst. 

“Well, Darius, I should like to know what you 
expect todo. ’Tain’t at all likely that you can live 
without work no more than the rest on us.” 
ian willing to work, father, but I can’t work 

‘* Maybe the boy wants to go to Californy to try 
his luck in the mines ?” 

“No, sir ; nothing of the sort.” 

“ Well, what in thunder is it then? I have 
tried to think of everything.” 

* Father, I want to go to college, and don’t want 
to do anything else; and I am sure that unless 
I can pursue the course I have marked out for 
myself, I shall be what you have so often called 
me, ‘a nobody,’” 

“If that don’t beat the Dutch; a son of mine 
think about going to college! Why, Darius, you 
are crazy !” 

** Perhaps so, father.” 


your larning ?” 
“A lawyer, sir.” 
There was pride in this reply ; and Darius arose 


the room. 

“T tell you, father, for the last time, that I 
never can, never will make a farmer. Such a life 
would kill me; but I am perfectiy capable of 
achieving distinction in a profession. Father, I 
never have spoken plainly to you before. You are 
rich, and amply able to put me through my 
college course like a gentleman. If you will do 
80, I swear to you that if my life is spared I will 
repay you with compound interest, If you will 
not, then will I find some means to accomplish 
my purpose, if I am compelled to work part of 
the time to defray expenses ; but I had rather you 
should assist me. Father, I will make you proud 
ot me one of these days.” 

Ay, the old man was relenting; for a big tear 
stood in the corner of his eye, and as he looked 
into the eager face of his youngest child, now 
waiting so anxiously for his reply, a certain soft- 
ness and sympathy lit up the hard lines of the 
parent’s face, and Darius began to hope. 

‘Come here, and sit down, son. It’s no use 
getting excited. Let’stalkthe matter over. Why 
have you never spoke about this before ?” 

** Because I knew you would think me a fool.” 

** And yet I don’t, Darius. It seemed dreadful 
kind of shiftless in you not to be willing to take 
hold and help earn your living to home; and as 
long as I didn’t know, Darius, what you did want, 
Idon’t think I was much to blame in finding fault. 
I might have known that a boy who would sit up 
all night studying that jaw-breaking Latin and 
Dutch never would make much working with his 
hands ; but yousee I didn’t exactly understand it. 
Darius, you shall go to coilege, have all the money 
you need, and dress with the best on ’em,.” 

Darius waited for no more, but grasping his 
tather’s hanc, while his voice trembled with emo- 
tion, said: 


bless you ; you have made me the happiest boy 


me ?” 

**T hope it will turn out well, that’s all; but it it 
shouldn’t happen to amount to anything, there'll 
be a power of money thrown away.” 

“Don’t worry about the money, mother; I tell 
you, you never shall lose one cent by me, if my 
life and hea'th are spared.” 

“But where are you going, Darius?” inqnired 
his mother, as she saw him making preparations 
to go out. 

** Just down to see Nora a few moments ; she’ll 
be sv glad for me.” 

And Darius staried off in double-quick, while 
father and mother looked at each other, as if at 





lectual and physical at the same time), Darius 
drew his chair again to the table, this time 


divested of its dishes, and a red and black cover | 


substituted in their stead, 

“Now, Darius, I just wish to know if you 
intend spending this whole evening reading 
again?’ said Mrs, Sayers, with considerable em- 
plasis. “If you do your father and I can talk to 
you till it is time to go to bed, and you won’t hear 
a word on't.” 


Darius laid down his book, and looked his | 


Mother full in the tace, 
“It cou and father have anything partienlar to 


gay to me, Lam ready to listen; but for heaven's | 


sake let it be on some other enbject than the 
farm ; Lam sick of thai——”" 

© Well now, Darius, you might as well be reason- 
able; vou and your father have got to come to some 
Bet loment; 
Here you are nigh on to eighteen, and you don’t 
ecejyu to have a particle of spunk in you, 
whén Stephen was your age (Stephen was the 
first-born), be Lad four or five hundred dollars 
laid up, and you haven't got as many cents.” 

“I can’t help that, mother. This isn’t the 
first time you have thrown that in my tecth, 
Stephen was born a tarmer; J wasn’t; so that 
rmszkes the difference.” And Darius turned to his 


atl the sooner it is tixed the better, | 


Why, | 


a loss to account for the alteration in their son's 
behavior. 


| daughter had been “ dreadful thick” ever since 
| they were chilven, but Darius bad never been 
| known to mention her name; and if at any time 

either of the family teased him about her, he 
| would invariably take his hat and leave the house, 


| But now he had mentioned her of his own accord, | 


| and so they sat and speculated on the probabilities 
of Darius’s success until his return from Nora’s— 
which, by-the-way, was some two or three hours 
| after the above couversation, 

Nora saw Darius coming down the road, and 


book again, with a look of loneliness and de- 
jection on his handsome young face which was 
pitiable. Misunderstood, expected to drudge and 
work month after month, and year after year, 
with no heart or soul in the occupation, but 
instead an intense enthusiastic longing for some- 
thing far different—this was Ais cross, and every 
Misunder- 


“What do you expect to be when you get all | 


**God bless you for this, father—God for ever | 


gratulations, and seeing they were not forth- 
coming, said, this time a little irritably : 

“But, Nora, why do you not tell me you are 
glad, and bid me God speed ?” 

“I bid you God speed with all my heart, Dary; 
and I am so glad, and yet so sorry,” and the little 
maiden burst into tears. “It will be dreadful 
lonesome without you, Dary; but I know it is all 
right, and I will try to be cheerful, so as to write 
you tiice long letters, You will wagpthem, won't 
you, dear ?” 

“Indeed I shall, Nora. There will not be an 
hour in the day but I shall think of my little 
darling, way up here, among the bushes. And 
then we'll have such good times vacations.” 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Nora again, so mournfully, 
that Darius bent his head, and caressing her 
fondly, said: 

“Why do you sigh so, little Nora? You do not 
suppose that anything could ever make me forget 
my darling, do you?” 

“I don’t know,” his companion slowly articu- 
lated ; ‘I hope not. But my heart feels like a 
dead weight. You already knowa great deal more 
than I do, Dary; and by the time you have finished, 
and studied your profession, the poor ignorant 
little country girl will have lost ali charm for you. 
Oh, how I wish I could go to boarding-sehool! 
But father is so opposed to such institutions, and 
so is Aunt Sarah; and there will be no other 
course than that you drift away, little by little, 
from poor Nora, till, by-and-by, you will have lost 
sight of her altogether,” and the child burst into 
another fit of passionate weeping. 


anticipations with such horrible foreshadowings. 
I swear to you, Nora——” 

““No, no, no! a thousand times no, Dary! I 
can believe you without an oath, Make no ragh 
promises; we are both young—you eighteen, I 





from his chair, and paced excited!y up and down | 





in the universe. Mother, hain’t you a word for | 


two years younger; four years at college will 
bring you twenty-two, and, Dary, five long, weary 
years must elapse before we can be any more to 
each other than we are at present; and although 
Iam positive that I shall always be as fond of 
you, and as true to you, as [am this moment, I 
think we had both better remain unfettered by 
word or bond. We will correspond like brother 
and sister, and if at the expiration of your studies 
you continue the same in feeling toward me, why, 
Dary, here I am already, and waiting for you.” 

** But, Nora, this is a very strange arrangement. 
I thought true lovers were always happier en- 
gaged ?” 

“It is for your sake, my dear; you shall not, 
with my consent, be under any obligation to me. 
I leave you as iree as the wind,” 

* And yourself too, Nora.” . 

** Necessarily ; but, Dary, here I shall be all 
these years, with nothing save your love to think 
of—no other hope, no other aim; you will be 
sought after in society; admired and respected. 
Such a life will introduce to you acquaintances of 
whom you never dream here in the country. Your 
whole life will change. Mine will go on in this 
steady treadmill style, without variety and with- 
out pleasure, except, indeed, what I derive from 
your letters, and an occasional visit. You see the 
difference, don’t you, dear?” 

**T sec the difference you are trying to make, 
Nora; bu: it is all the result of a disordered im- 
agination. I shall always be as fond and proud 
of you as I am at this moment, and come what 
may, I shall never swerve in my allegiance to 
you.” 

The next week saw Darius en route for Brown, 
where he devoted himsclf, soul and body, to his 
studies. He was much further advanced than 
most young men who had received a preparatory 
academic education, His advancement was won- 
derful, and at every fresh proof of Dary’s intellect- 
ual superiority, Nora groaned. Not that she was 
not glad and proud of his success, but the wall 
seemed gradually increasing in size, and Nora 
felt that their separation had commenced in 
earnest, 

Time had slipped along, and Darius entered his 
senior year, Every vacation kad been spent in 


| his native village, and ia his heart he believed 





himself as sincere in his professions of love as 
when they roamed the fields together and glow- 
ingly pictured their future lives. His letters were 
overflowing with love, and what could unreason- 
able little Nora ask more? Ah! Nora knew it 
was just as she had prophesied. In one of the 
last letters Darius Lad remarked upon her im- 
proved chirography; “but,” said he, “you 
should strive to improve also in your composition. 
1 will send you a rhetoric, and then if you devote 


| yourseif pretty steadily to the rules of grammar, 


They knew that Darius and Squire Ellis’s | 


{ shall soon be as proud of the style as the hand- 
writing.” ‘ 

Nora read and re-read this letter, There was 
absolutely nothing to her in the four sheets but 
this sentence. The well-rounded grammatical 
periods, each so expressive of boundless love and 
sympathy, weighed nothing. 

Darius had found fault with her, and with 
flushed cheek and flashing eye she tore it into 
fragments, committed them to tie flames, and 
then sought her father, who was giving directions 


| to some workmen a short distance from the 


| wondering what bad vappened to make the usually | 


}; quict, undemonsirative fellow change his gait rom 
the slow, plodding step to a gallop al.vost, ran out 
tomect him, She saw the change in his expression, 
too; the sud, wue-begone, disconteuted look bad 


} schoul, 


given place to joy and hap, iness extreme; Nora | 
| What for?” 


knew, and she almost guessed the cause before 
| Darius had opened his mouth, 

“Oh, Nora, father has given his consent for me 
to ge to college, and I leave next week! Isn’t it 
splendid news? I feel as if this wasn’t Darius 


| 





house, 

“What is the matter, little girl?” satd Squire 
Ellis, affectionately, patting her cheek, ‘* What’s 
gone wrong? Lover given you mitten?” 

“No, fatuer; but I wani to go to boarding- 
You have always objected to this, I know, 
but I Lave come @ piead with yon, as I know my 
darling mother wouid if she were living. Father, 
Durie is ashamed of mel” 

** What do you say, Nora? ashamed of you? 


“It is preciscly-as I told him when he went 
away. lle just commences to see how imperfect 
my letters are; and, father, I love Darius Sayers; 
but never will I write him another line until I can 


Sayers, but some other fellow stepped into bis | do so wilivout being ashamed of it myself; and if 
you have the regard for me which I know J should 


| boots!” 


Darius waited a moment for the little girl’s con- | have for my little girl, you will let me go away 


‘Why, Nora, you are cruel to dim my bright | 


—= 


and improve myself, so that no one will hayy, 
chance to blush for your daughter.” 

“* What, Nora, has it come to this—that my litt, 
bird wants to fly away from her nest, and leay 
her poor father ail alone just on account of thy 
Darius Sayers, a puppy? I wish I had him herg. 
I'd give him an education which he'd remombe 
to his dying day.” 

“It is no use getting angry, father; not a bit 
This is perfectly natural, and no more than I aj, 
ticipated from the beginning ; and it ought t 
teach you an important lesson, that your daugh, 
| ter, ignorant and uneducated as she is, can be po 
mate for the intellectual and cultivated ; and I an 
right sure I never could be happy with any other, 
What do you say, father?” 


fast as you please. The sooner you get quits of 
thie old homestead the better you will feel, | 
suppose,” 

Nora threw her father a reproachful look, but 
she saw he was almost weeping ; and, strange to 
say, the timid little.daughter, who had never be 
fore attempted to go contrary to her parents ex. 
pressed desires, now withstood bravely not only 
every argument which could be brought agains} 
her determination, but tears also. 

No young lady ever prepared a boarding-schoo] 
wardrobe under such trying circumstances, but 
Nora bustled heroieally through the dress-making 
and plain sewing, once in a while swallowing a big 
sob as she caught her father’s distressed look or 
Aunt Sarah’s tearful eye. Nothing short of 4 
boarding-school in the upper part of New York 
would snit her, She did not wish to be nea 
Brown, where Darins could visit her—not she, 

In the meantime came a letter from her lover, 





wishing to know why she did not reply to his last 


| letter, wondering if she was ill, or what cou 
have happened to interrupt their correspondence, 

She knew that she must send some sort of are 
ply, but she vowed never to write to him again, 
Howey: r she penned these few bricf and compre. 
hensive words : 

“Dean Dany: When yon receive this note | 
shall be at school in New York, endeavoring to 
learn the art of writing letters, so that you may 
not be ashamed of them. Our correspondence 
must cease until I can satisfy myself. 

“ Yours as ever, Nona.” 

Not one word more. The poor fellow scarcely 
knew what to do with himself. She had given bim 
no address, so he could not have the poor satisfac 
tion of writing to her; and in a fit of the blues he 
wrote to Nora’s father for directions, The reply 
was characteristic : 

* Dantus Savers: Srm—You write to me for ir 
formation regarding my daughter’s present resi- 
dence. The probabilities ure, if she bad wished 
you to bave known she would have informed you 
herself; and let me tell you, young man, if you 
never know till you hear it from me, the resurreo 


ti ill find you ignorant. 
sles ss * NaTHan Exx1s,” 


Could it be possible, Darius asked himaclf, over 


p.ssion over the few words in his letter relative to 
like her, and yet it must be ; and then, to cap the 


he was “ down on him” too, 

But Darius didn’t have much time to gricve. 
Almost every hour was devoted to study, and 20, 
as Nora had predicted, these two drifted apart, 
Nora applied herself as industriously as ever 
Darius had, and a year’s study found her pro 
gressing finely. 
had always been unexceptionable, and Nora was 
exceedingly fine-looking, and she had been at 
school but a short time befcre she became the 
favorite and presiding genius of the institution 
Only once tad she been home through the year, 
and during that time she managed so adroitly 
that Darius did not catch a glimpse of her, The 
next year was spent in the same way. Music and 
the languages were Nora’s favorite studics, ands 
first-class Italian teacher had trained her voiee t 
a high degree of perfectness. So Nora could resd, 
write and sing French and Italian, play with e& 
traordinary skill and feeling, converse fluently and 
on every imaginable subject, and there really 
seemed to be no accomplishment that Nora wa 
not mistress of, 

Darius had graduated and commenced the study 
of law in New York. This was just previous” 
Nora’s leaving school, 

One Saturday Nora with herroom-mate obtained 
permission to visit the Dusseldorf, She was ¢l- 
tirely unconscious that Darius was a resident af 
the same city. They were examining quite crib 
ically # picture by one of our young America 
artista when Nora heard some voices by ber side, 
and the gentleman’s was so like her old lover's 
tuat she started and turned around, 

There was a gentleman—he certainly did resem 
ble Darius, too—but, then, what heavy whiskers 
and mustache, and, then, the form was so much 
more elegant! Nora was confounded, His com 
panion was a young lady, very light, with dazzling 
complexion and rosy cheeks, dresBed in the height 
of fashion and with a certain hauteur about bet 
which did away with any idea of the demi-monde 
in connection with her, 

Nora looked and wondered. Could this be Dary? 





like him half so well ag she used. She could not 
but admit that he was very elegant, very dignifie¢; 


charm for her, at the expense of all those exterior 
acquirements, What was it? Nora didn’t know, 
but concluded she would speak iv him, for she was 
now sure it must be Darius. 

So Nora waited until they should again pas 
and, smiling sweetly, held out her delicately: 
gloved hand and said : 

“ How do you do, Mr. Sayers? This is an anet 

cted pleasure,” 

—— me, butis this #iss Ellis ?” replied 





her intellectual improvement ? That was very ur | 





Consult your Aunt Sarah; and get ready ay | 


and over again—could it be possible that the good: | 
natured, amiable Nora had worked herself intos | 


climax, she had shown the letter to her father, and 


Her manners and taste in dress 


[f it was she was sure of one thing--she did not § 


te 


but he had lost something which possessed 4 rare ® 
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rising young lawyer, blnshing crimson—Nora 
could not for her life understand why. 

“Why, yes,” laughed Nora, ‘Have I then 
changed so much? Why, I had to look at you 
some time before I dared speak. 

What was the reason that he did not introduce 
the lady with him? Surely, Nora thought, com- 
mon courtesy demanded that ; but he did not, and 
Nora, more insulted than she had ever been before, 
bade him a haughty good afternoon, and swept 
past, continuing the examination of pictures, 
as though nothing had happened, 

She had preserved the image of her lover in her 

heart all these years, and notwithstanding her 
anger in regard to the letter, she had never since 
blamed him, but on the contrary perfectly under- 
stood and appreciated his feelings. But now that 
dream with Nora was over. Love had survived 
years just to be dethroned now. Nora’s spirit was 
proud, and she felt that she could afford to bes 
little less humble than the ignorant, uneducated 
country girl of three years ago, and no man should 
insult her like that without proper resentment, 
How she wished she had taken no notice of him! 
But regrets were useloss now, and thanking hea- 
ven that no shadow of atic bound them to each 
other, she prepared to spend her first winter at 
her uncle's house in one of the most fashionable 
localities in Gotham, 

“I shall como home to you, papa,” she wrote 
one day, “after a short time now, never to leave 
you again I think, Uncle and aunt are very 
anxious for me to spend a part of the season with 
them, and as this is perhaps the only opportunity 
I shall ever have of mingling among the beau- 
monde, I have accepted the invitation.” 

So Nora threw herself into the festivities with a 
pleasure which was entirely new to her, and here 
she learned to put into practice the accomplish- 
ments she had been so long learning; and to tell 
the truth, she did weil. Admirers were numerous ; 
and among them could be found the brilliant, the 
intellectual and the distinguished, 

One young gentleman seemed particularly at- 
tracted to her, and if ono may judge anything 
from the study of the human countenance, the at- 
traction was mutual, This was young Dr. Sanger. 
His character was irreproachable ; bis practice 
excellent ; his face and figure all that could be 
desired. His calls were frequent; his manner 
lover-like, and one fine evening when aunt and 
uncle were out, she was not a little surprised to 
receive an offer of his hand and heart. 

Nora was too deeply interested to say no, and 
the engagement ring was lovingly placed on her 
little taper finger. The family were well pleased 
with tho arrangement, and Nora was happy and 
contented as could well be imagined. Soon after 
this she returned home, and in an incredibly short 
epace of time Dr. Sanger obtained leave of absence 
from his patients for a few days and followed her, 

Squire Ellis was delighted with his future son- 
in-law, but considerably distressed at the idea of 


losing her so soon, for the doctor wished the | 


nuptials to be celebrated the coming fall; and so, 
sorely against the old gentleman's will, the affair 
was brought to a consummation, and Nora bade 
her father good-by tearfully, promising to spend 
every summer with him, and he was to visit them 
every winter. 

The fine residence was in perfect order for the 
reception of its new mistress, and Nora, loved 


almost to distraction by her husband, and ad- | 


mired by alarge circle of friends, dispensed the 
honors gracefully and hospitably, and when her 
father came to see the surroundings which an 
education had won for his daughter, he was very 
glad that Nora for once had her own way, and 
eaid he, “‘ You see, doctor, when I thought I was 
getting Nora ready for that conccited scamp of a 
Sayers, I didn’t much relish it, but now lam as 
glad as she is,” 

One evening Nora and her husband attended a 
large fashionable party at the house of one of 
their particular friends, Nora, clegant and fas- 
cinating in her becoming evening dress, leaning 
on her hnsband’s arm with a pride she could not 
conceal, and he, noble and loving, looking down 
upon his sweet young wife tenderly, were prom- 
enading the spacious drawing-room. Nora thought 
she saw a familiar face—yes, there was Dary and 
his “girl,” the samo one she had seen at the 
Dusseldorf, 

* Good evening, Mr. Sayers ; I am delighted to 
see you. Allow me to introduce my husband, 
Dr. Sanger.” And Dr. Sanger and Darius shook 
hands cordially, 

“And now,” said Darius, ‘let me make you 
acquainted with my wife, Mrs, Sayers.” 

The ladies embraced, the gentlemen went to an 
ante-room and came back eating cloves, and Mrs. 
Dr. Sanger and Mrs. Lawyer Sayers are bosom 
friends to this day, 








MRS, CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES, 


THE SECOND LECTURE.—MR. CAUDLE IAS BEEN AT 
A TAVERN WITH A FRIEND, AND “‘ 1S ENOUGH TO 
POISON A WOMAN” WITH TOBACCO-SMOKE. 


 J’y7 sure I don’t know who'd be a poor woman! 


I don’t know who'd tie themselves up to a man, | 


if they knew only haif they’d have to bear, A 
wife must stay at home and be a dradge, whilst a 
man can go anywhere, It’s enough for a wife to 
git like Cinderella by the ashes, whilst her hus- 
band can co drinking and singing at a tavern, 
You never sing? How do I know you never sing ? 
It’s very well for you to say so; but if I could hear 
you, I dare say you're among the worst of ’em. 

“ And now, I suppose, it will be the tavern every 
night? If you think I’m going to sit up for you, 
Mr. Caudle, you're very much mistaken. No: and 
I'm not going to get out of my warm bed to let 
you in, either. No: nor Susan shan't sit up for 
you. No: nor you shan't have a latch-key, I'm 
not going to sleep with the door upon the latch, 
to be murdered before the morning. 

“Paugh! Pah! Whewgh! That filthy to- 
becoo-smoke! It’s enough to kill any decent 
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‘¢e’D TAKEN THE KEYS OUT 





| Woman. You know I hate tobacco, and yet you 
| will do it. You don’t smoke yourself? What of 
| that? If you go among people that do smoke, 
you're just as bad, or worse. You might as well 
amoke—indeed better. Better smoke yourself 
tuan come home with other people’s smoke all in 
your hair and whiskers, 

“TI never knew any good come to a man who 
went toa tavern, Nice companions he picks up 
there! Yes; people who make it a boast to treat 
their wives like slaves, anc ruin their families. 
There’s that wretch, Harry Prettyman. Sce what 
he’s come to, He doesn’t now get home till two 
in the morning ; and then in what astate! He 
begins quarreling with the door-mat, that his 
| poor wife may be afraid to speak to him, A mean 
| wretch! But don’t you think I'll be like Mrs. 








OF HIS DEAR WIFE’s POCKET.” 


fons will laugh at you when they sce your name in 
the Gazette. For it must happen. Your business 
is sure to fall off, for what respectable people will 
buy toys for their children of a drunkard? You're 
nota drunkard! No, but you will be—it’s all the 
‘same, 

“You've begun by staying out till midnight. 
By-and-by twill be all night. But don’t you think, 
Mr. Caudle, you shall ever have a key. I know 
you. Yes; you'd do exactly like that Prettyman, 
and what did he do only last Wednesday? Why, 
he let himself in about four in the morning, and 
brought home with him his pot-companion, Puffy. 
‘His dear wife woke at six and saw Pretiyman’s 
dirty boots at her bed-side. And where was the 
wretch, her husband? Why, he was drinking 





| Prettyman. No: I wouldn’t vut up with it for the 
, best man that ever trod. You'll not make me 

afraid to speak to you, however you may swear at 
| the door-mat. No, Mr. Caudle, that you won't. 

** You don’t intend to stay out till two in the morn- 
ing? How do youknow what you'll do when you 
get among such people? Men can’t answer for 
themselves when they get boozing one with 
another, They never think of their poor wives, who 
are grieving and wearing themselves out at home. 
A nice headache you'll have to-morrow morning 
—or rather dis morning; for it must be paat 
twelve. You won't have a headache? It’s very 
well for you to say 80, but I know you will: and 
then you may nurse yourself for me. Ha! that 
filthy tobacco again! No; I shall not go to sleep 
| like a good soul. Jlow’s people to go to sleep 
| when they are suffocated ? 

“Yes, Mr. Caudle, youjll be nice and ill in the 
morning! But don’t you think I’m going to let 
you bave your breakfast in bed, like Mrs, Pretty- 
man. I'll not be such a fool. No; nor I won't 
have discredit brought upon the house by send- 
ing for soda-water early, for all the neighborhood 
to scy, ‘Caudle was drunk last night.’ No: I’ve 
some regard for the dear children, if you haven't, 
No: nor you shan’t have broth for dinner. No*a 
neck of mutton crosses my threshold, I can tell 
| you. 
“ You won't want soda, and you won't want 
| broth? All the better. You wouldn’t get ’em if 
| you did, I can assure you.——Dear, dear, dear! 
| That fillhy tobacco! I’m sure it’s enough to 
; make me as bad as youare, Talking about get- 
| ting divorced—I'm sure tobacco ought to be good 
grounds. How little does a woman think when 
she marries, that she gives herself up to be 
poisoned! You men contrive to have it all of your 
own side, you do. Now, if I was to go and leave 
you and the children, a pretty noise there’d be! 
| You, however, can go and smoke no end of pipes 
| and—— You didn’t smoke? It’s all the same, Mr. 
| Caudle, if you go among smoking people. Folks 
| are known by theircompany. You'd bettersamoke 
yourself than bring home the pipes of all the 
| world, 
| “Yes, Tsee how it will be. Now you’ve once 
| gone to a tavern, you'll always be going. You'll 
| be coming home tipsy every night ; and tumbling 
|. down and breaking your leg, and putting out your 
shoulder, and bringing all sorts of disgrace and 
| expense upon us. And then you'll be getting into 
a street fight—oh! 1 know your temper too weil 
| to doubt it, Mr. Caudle—and be knocking down 
some of the police, And tnen I know what will 
| follow. 1t must follow. Yes, you'll be sent fora 
month or six weeks to the treadmill. Pretty thing 
that for a respectable tradesman, Mr. Candle, to 
be put upon the treadmill with all sorts of thieves 
and vagabonds, and—there again, that horrible 
tobacco!—and riff-raff of every kind, I should 
like to know how your children are to hold up 
their heads after their father has been upon the 
treadmill? No, I won't go to sleep. And I'm 
not talking of what's impossible, I know it wil) 
ali happen—every bit of it. If it wasu’t for the 
dear children, you wight be ruined, aud I wouldn’t 
so much «8 speak about it, but—oh, dear, dear} 
at least you might go where they smoke good 
tobacco—but I can't forget that I'm their motner, 
At least they shall have one parent. 

“Taverns! Never did a man go to a tavern who 

didn’t die a beggar. and how your pot-compan- 











downestairs—swilling. Yes, worse than a mid- 
| night robber, he’d taken the keys out of his dear 
wife’s pockets—ha! what that poor creature has 
| to bearl—and had got at the brandy. A pretty 
| thing for a wife to wake at six in the morning, 
| and instead of her husband, tosce his dirty boots ! 
| But Pll not be made your victim, Mr. Caudle, 
not I, Youshall nover get at my keys, for they 
| shall lie under my pillow—under my own head, 
| Mr. Caudle, 
| You'll be ruined, but if I can help it, you shall 
ruin nobody but yourself. 





To this lecture Caudle affixes no comment. 


to say for himself, 


HARRY RENDALL’S RUSE. 








Connecticut. 


and pricked up his finely-shaped ears, 





breaking with its pent-up fears and anxieties. 


They rode along some little time without speak- 


| ing, until Blanche suddenly exclaimed : 


“Oh! Mr. Rendall, what a delightful evening. 
| Just look at that group of clouds yonder, and 
count the colors: sapphire, amethyst, crimson, 
scarlet, cerulean—every shade of drab to the 
darkest brown, and then that heavenly back- 


ground, Isn’t it splendid?” 


No answer; and Blanche turned from the survey 


and looked inquiringly into the gentleman’s eyes, 


“Not looking, I declare. Well, that is pro- 
voking. Are all your friends dead, Mr. Rendall, 


that you appear so lugubriously ?” 
“I never had a friend, Miss Adelford,” 


** Nonsense, Mr. Rendall ; you are in one of your 
blue moods again this afternoon, and I have half 
a mind not to be the least sympathetic. Are you 


troubled with dyspepsia, sir?” 


\ I; would have done an observer good to have 
seen the comical expression which played round 
the vixen’s mouth as she asked this last question 
in an artless, matter-of-iact manner peculiarly 


her own, 


**you know, Blanche, I am perfectly weil.” 





and died a‘tay in little silvery ripples among the 
trees. ‘‘ Mother finally persuaded him to consult 
our family physician, and after a short time he 
was cured, perfectly restored to enjoyment, and a 
thorough appreciation of this worl: comforts; 
and I doubt very much if he has over given his 
charmer a serious thought since. $ you can 
readily perceive that one can have a »bysical in 
and scarcely be aware of it; and, worse Svan all, 
make the stupid mistake of supposing it & mental 
malady entirely.” : 

“Miss Adelford, you are @ trifior. Shall we 
return?” and, without waiting for a reply, turned 
his horse’s head in the direction « te hotel 
Det Blanche, more vexed than she cx...) 1o admit, 
when sli¢ saw what effect her thoughtlessness had 
produced, touched her pony with the whip, and 
started off at a lively eanter, leaving the bewilder- 
ed and offended young men fax in the rear. 

His native gallantry and good common sense 
returned after a moment or two of hesitation, and 
he again turned, this time urging his horse into 
a quick trot, in order to overtake her sgd apcio- 

ize, 

F “What am I pursuing?” he asked himself 
alond. “An ignis fatuus—a will-o’-the-wiep. »® 
mockery—a cheat—a lovely woman without heart 
or soul. How shall I struggle against this infata- 
ation? I am sacrificing my manliness, my sett 
respect; making myself a laughing-atock for 
fools, with no power of resistance. Since Eve, I 
do not believe there has been another woman 
made like Blanche Adelford.” 

#0 he rode on, musing and talking to himself, 
But he had not yet come up with Blanche, and 
knowing there was no other road by which she 
could return home, unless by an almost untre- 
quented bridle-path through the weods, he dis- 
mounted, and, allowing his horse to graze, seated 
himself on the side of the road to wait. 

Now Harry’s horse had a bad reputetion for 
throwing his riders, but Harry had alwage pro- 
fessed to know exactly the modis operundj of 
management; and as he reclined, cow | 
what course he had best pursue in future, @ brizh' 
thought flashed across his mind, and he ex- 
claimed : 

“ I’m blessed if I don’t try it!” 

And throwing his riding-cap and whip in differ- 
ent directions, he selected a place at the foot of an 
embankment, and in close proximity to a stone- 
wall, and stretched himself out at full length. 

Blanche rode on, vexed and miserable, for, with 
all her waywardness and assumed indifference, 
the very depths of her heart were stirred, and 
she loved Harry Rendall deeply amj devotedly. 
She endeavored to account for her strange con- 
duct, but what woman could ever throw light on 
her own caprices, however capable she may be of 
elucidating other’s? 

So Blanche turned her pony homeward, The 
sun had gone down in a flood of glory, and the 
colors she had so admired seemed melting into 





* Oh, that hor—hor—hor—i—ble tob—ac—co !” 


A 
certain proof, we think, that the man had nothing 


Briancre ADELFoRD bounded gracefully into the 
saddle, and turned a smiling face to the gentle- 
man who was to be her companion in a long ride 
through a portion of the beautiful valley of the 
There was mirth and gayety, wit 
and good-nature written in each classic feature of 
this Boston belle—who was spending the season 
at a fashionable summer resort in the country. 
| Her dress and style were unexceptionable, and 
| the horse she rode seemed to catch the animating 
spirit of ita rider, as he arched his slender neck 


Her companion, Harry Rendall, was tall, dark, 
and more than ordinarily fine-looking. A gener- 
ous, noble soul shone through his expressive eyes, 
and lit up the whole face; but now the pleasant 
smile had given place to a look of deep dejection ; 
and there was a nervous tremor of the full lips 
which did not escape the notice of the young lady, 
who apparently saw nothing save the glorious 
view, and who caroled a little song with as much 
| unconcern as if the man’s heart were not almost 


“Dyspepsia!” articulated Harry, in disgust; 


“Oh, but dyspepsia will make one awiully blue ! 
My brother Tom suffered from it all one winter, 
and do you believe, the poor fellow actually la- 
bored under the stupid delusion that he was in 
love,” and Blanche’s laugh rang out musically, 


| each other, but the scene had lost its loveliness, 
| and Blanche’s enthusiasm seemed suddenly to 
| have left her, for abe no longer turned her gaze 
heavenward. 

“Of course, I ought to be ashamed of myself. 
Peor Harry! I wonder what makes him so sensi~ 
tive? He should know that I was only joking, 
Last evening ”’—and a little mischievous smile 
played round the young lady’s mouth at the recol- 
lection—“ how awfully jealous he was, just on 
account of that Danish polka with Carleton ; but 
of course he had no right to be, because he had 
never told me that he loved me, and what busi- 
nese had I to take it for granted ?” 

But this was sophistry, and Blanche knew it 
well, for tho brown eyes grew heavy with tears, 
and the beautiful lips caught the sad tremor, as 
she added : 

“But I never gave him # chance, poor dear ; 
and yet how Llove him. No wonder he thiuks me 
heartless.” , 

Blanche came to a bend in the road, and the 
first object that met her eyes was Harry’s horse 
quietly grazing in the field beyond. Blanche’s 
heart stood still, A little further on her eager eye 
caught sight of his cap and riding-whip by the 
side of the road, and next—oh, heavens! there 
was Harry himself. What should she do? No 
house within sight; he might be dead. Poor 
Blanche hastily dismounted, and gathering up 
the folds of ter riding-habit, proceeded hastily 
to the spot. 

“Oh, Harry! Harry! My God, what have I 
done? How can I exist after this? Killed my 
best friend!” and loving hands lifted the dear 
head into her lap, and bitter tears fell thick and 
fast on the pale npturned face, 

* Perhaps he has on. fainted, Oh, Harry, 
darling, it is your own Blanche, who loves you 
more than the world beside. Do listen to 


e. ‘ 

Now Blanche unbuttoned his vest and laid ber 
little hand over tle heart, which was tumu!touai 
throbbing with this new, wy eg and b 
beside herself with delight, exclaimed : 

“Thank God, not dead. Harry, dear Harry, 
speak to me!” 

Very dowly the dark eyes unclosed, and love, 
unutterable love, beamed forth, causing the rich 
blood to mount to Bianche’s cheek, and the poor 
child, now entirely overcome, burst into a perfect 
tempest of tears, 

**And so you do love me, Bianche, Tell meso 
again, dearest. It is the sweetest music | ever 
listened to.” 

* But where are you hurt, Harry, and how will 
you ever get home?” 

“The same wayI came, darling. I simp! \:'4 
down here to take a nap and await your reius,..’ 

tay) emg horse didn’t t’:;vow you ?” 

“No dear. What mac you suppose suck a 
thing? Haven't I told y.u a thousand times taat 
Nero and I perfectly wderstand each other?” 
was his cool reply. 

Blanche made a move to go, but love detained 
her, and with downcast eyes she listened to his 
earnest appeal. The vixen was caught at last, 
and yielded “~~, to the bondage. But wo 
this day she does not know that Harry’s nup by 
the stone wall was a plot to draw trom her a cou- 
fession of love, or to assure himself beyond a per- 
adventure of the opposite feeling. 

Suflice it to say Le was thoroughly convinced, 
and no happier man cercesed a Little wils than 
Harry Ren 





The Massacre of U. ©. Troops at Fort Philip 
Kearney. 


Ovr full-page illustration represents this 
massacre. A detachment of nearly ninety soldiers was 
surrounded about four miles from Fort Philip Kearney, 
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THE GREAT SNOW STORM OF DEC. 28TH, 1866—THE BLOCKADE OF THE RAILWAYS.—SEE PAGE 277. 


in Dakotah Territory, by the Sioux and Cheyennes In | 


dians. Not aman escaped to tell the tale. It is now 
reported that Colonel Carrington, who is in commard 
of the fort, has been relieved, and will be ordered un- 
der arrest for trial on charges of carelessness in the 
performance of his duty, it being claimed that ne could | 
have prevented the massacre. 


27TH AND 28TH ON THE FERRIES—LOWERING LOADED WAGONS ON BOARD THE FEBRX BOAT AT 


first course would be successful if really tried. The In- 
range matters as to preclude these constantly occurring | dians are, of course, still savage, and consequently not 
massacres. Either the Indian tribes should be treated | entirely amenable to the rules which govern civilized 
with such constant and uniform justice and firmness as | nations; but all men are naturally affected by justice, 


It would seem as though itjmight be possible to so ar- 


| would make them strongly our friends, or else, when | and they are not probably an exception to this universal 


the necessity arises, with such sevei ty as would show | rule, We cannot claim that we are not to blame in 
them how much for their disadvantage it is to be hostile, | many cases where the disputes have arisen, and a want 
It is difficult to dispossess ourselves of the idea that the | of justice in us is as bad as a matsxere is in Lie. 


THE FOOT OF SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, WILLIAMSBULG, 


SEE PAGE 277, 
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A FADED LEAF. 
BY BEN. BURLEIGH STANTON. 


Arapep leaf? A faded leaf? 

“fis but a faded leaf to you— 

You care not when nor where it grew; 
It brings you neither joy nor grief! 


You see October's yellow sun; 

You feel the cold, autumnal wind 

Of some dead year you've left behinds 
Your thoughts are with the year begun. 


It hag no lips—it can’t implore ; 
You see no record written here : 
A relic ot some by-gone year— 

A faded leaf, but nothing more. 


You live in, not the parts, the whole ; 
Each day the same, the same each night— 
The same the red rose and the white ; 

For yours is not a poet’s soul. 


It has a language of its own: 
A silent voice, from lips unseen, 
Comes upward ; and I hear again 
The sweetest words I’ve ever known! 


It bears « record I have read ; 
As memory’s shuttle comes and goes, 
It holds a mirror up that throws 

The light upon a hope that’s dead! 


Ah, midnight hair of Italy! 

Ah, petile form, and dainty hand, 

And eyes, and lips! I can’t withstand 
The tears that come with thoughts of thee! 


We walked within the silent wood : 
You plucked it from the mother tree; 
You gave this crimsoned leaf to me: 

You spoke not, but I understood. 


I guard it with a lover's care, 

I prize it for thy memory’s sake: 

It bears a charm I would not break— 
More sacred than a silent prayer ! 


Since then a year has come ahd gone: 

A white-robed Winter Ties between ; 

The Spring has come, the leaves are green, 
But now I walk the woods alone! 


TWENTY-SEVEN AND TWENTY- 
EIGHT ; 


oR, 
THE MESMERIS(’S STRATAGEM. 


SEeveRAL years since I was an agent for a firm 
which, among other commodities, dealt in lumber. 
Thad gradually worke] my way up from errand- 
‘boy through the intervening grades of tally-keeper 
‘and clerk to my present position, and in the future 
I could faintly discern an edifice—an air-castle, if 
ere will, but to me more substantial than the Fata 

organa ; for, instead of fading into an airy 
mothing, it yearly grew brighter and descended 
toward terra-firma—which assumed the propor- 
tions of a partnership —that is, a partnership 
embodied, or enhoused, but transparent, through 
the transparency of which I saw the counterpart 
of myself, and that of the image which rose and 
fei at every heart-boat. 

Our house dealt largely with parties in South- 
astern Virginia, alon, the line of the York and 
®Pamunkey rivers, and I was obliged to make fre- 
quent visite to that section in the interest of the 
arm. 

At first, the novelty, the change from the hard, 
beaten track of my daily life at the office, was 
extremely inspiriting, for I am ford of travel; 
but, after a time, when I had, as it were, become 
personally acquainted with every noticeable fea- 
ture of the three routes then accessible, the 
monotony of the way was exceedingly irksome. 

I wished for something to vary this everlasting 
wameness—to be shipwrecked, thrown from the 
‘track when going at a moderate rate of speed, to 
Yall overboard, and be saved, of course: and 
sometimes, when, as we paddled the phosphor- 
escent waters of the land-locked Chesapeake, the 
silver rim of the new moon cut its clear outline 
in a hazy night-clond, and roused superstitious 
fancies that peopled the distant hillocks of the 
** eastern shore” with elves and imps, 1 have been 
‘tempted to seek the steamer’s boat and steal away 
from tie commonplace conversation of the lan- 
guid groups on the moon-lit deck, away from the 
rush and gurgle of the parted waters, and gaze 
upon the gambols of the self-created, green- 
ward phantoms. Anything that, while itdid not 
permanently hinder me in the execution of my 
duties, would satiate my longing for something 
new. 

At length I had my wish. My visits to Virginia 
were usually absorbed by valuations, bills and 
receipts, and often necessitated the expenditure 
of considerable sums of money, which, in the 
forms of bank-notes, I carried in an inner breast- 
pocket, 

* There it will be safe,” I would say to myself, 
‘when I received from the cashier a more bulky 
bundle than usual; “‘and protected by this”— 
here I would t»p the softened outline of a Der- 
ringer which bor © it com “any—“the man must 
be wide-awake wh ° vou 4 fispossess me of it.” 

1 had permission to be absent a fortnight. My 
busines aud time of travel would occupy six days; 
abstracting two more for Sundays, left six for 
hunting, fishing and adventure, if such a thing 
could possibly jut out in my humdrum path, But 
why uot? “It’s a long lane,” etc., and I was 
mortal. The lane bad turned for other mortals ; 
and why not for me? 

A sun of the elder member of the firm accom- 
panied me; and 1 presume it was partly on his 








we were to take passage. Our guns, fishing- 
tackle, cilskin-suits, all the paraphernalia of ama- 
teur sportsmen, were safely aboard, and we took 
® position on the upper deck, commanding a view 
of the gangway, to observe the bustle on the 
wharf, 

There were yet huge piles of freight coming 
and to come aboard, and it afforded us consider- 
able amusement to watch the frantic struggles of 
& thoroughly unhinged, pursy and perspiring 
individual, who, though oft repulsed, yet returned 
to charge the serried ranks of boat-hands, who 
blocked up the gangway with their bulky burdens, 
the anxiety of the would-be belated passenger 
suffering no diminution by the slow motion of the 
huge paddles which, like trained athletes, were 
engaged in a trial of their capacities, preliminary 
to setting out upon the long race; or by the still 
slower clang of the first of a series of last bells, 
which leaves one in doubt as to which imme- 
diately precedes the departure of the steamer. 

Of all the busy crowd but one preserved his 
equilibrium, An elegantly attired young man 
reclined against a post in the shade of the office, 
playing with a bunch of keys pendent from a 
heavy watch-chain, a barely visible smile curling 
upward the corners of a dark mustache as he 
noted the rude rebufis of the struggling passen- 
ger. 

“T have seen that face before,” was my un- 
uttered thought. ‘ But where?” 

1 ran over all the faces I could recollect having 
scen for years back, but failed to locate it. Still 
further back, to days that seemed ogygian in their 
apocryphal dimness, Memory can go no further. 

“Whoishe? Is that one of the cosmopolitan 
faces, which we are so often deceived into think- 
ing we have known before ; or have I really—ah, 
yes! I know.” 

Suddenly starting up he turned slightly and 
I obtained a profile view. At that moment he 
turned about and glanced toward us, encounter- 
ing my eye. He scemed just in the least confused, 
and drew away, but in the next instant, as if 
changing his mind, he faced about, gazed earnest- 
ly at me, then raised his hat politely, and walked 
toward the gangway. 

There are moments in one’s life amid the con- 
flicting rush of memories that for an instant seem 
accurately, distinctly delineated just beyond the 
range of mind, but inchoate as seen from our 
position within the line which separates the dis- 
tant from the present past, when the mental 
tablets reverse their order, and the occurrences 
of to-day grow misty behind the upheaved record. 
Eighteen years of my life were ruthlessly swept 
away, and I was again a boy. My mother was 
dead; my father I knew not where. The only 
human being who was interested in me, or for 
whom I felt any attachment, was a miserly old 
man who employed me to run his errands, do the 
little housework he required, and prevent depre- 
dations upon his garden, which latter duty I per- 
formed, assisted by spring-guns, traps and other 
snares lying in ambush to punish the dishonest. 
Marvin, my protector, ruled me with a rod of 
iron. He was stern, relentless, and when he 
hated, it was with a ferocity unworthy of man. 
To me, he appeared to be one of those men occa- 
sicnally met in the world, from whose grim souls 
has been irremediably crushed out all of the boy 
that ever existed in then. To him—though I 
doubt whether he ever cast a backward glance at 
it—childbood was a dreary blank, best sealed and 
consigned to oblivion. 

We lived in the outskirts of a village, but a short 
distance from the tavern, which was a rendezvous 
for the worst spirits of the community. 

Gilroy—I never heard him addressed by any 
other title—was a habitual drunkard, a tavern 
bully, between whom and Marvin existed an im- 
placable feud, 

The village boys, encouraged by the men, were 
accustomed to regard *‘ Old Hunks ” as the legiti- 
mate object of their ribald flings, and his garden 
as the appropriate theatre of their pilfering ex- 
ploits, Gilroy, chief among the men in hounding 
them on, 

As might be expected, their hatred of Marvin 
extended to his protégé. Gilroy had a nephew of 
my own age, a bright, curly-headed boy, George 
Harwood, by name, whom I could have loved had 
he permitted me to do so, but he was the most 
implacable of my youthful assailants, 

One afternoon, while Marvin was schooling me 
after bis own manner, a cry of terror and pain 
arose from the garden. We rushed out and saw 
Gilroy endeavoring to release George from a trap 
into which he had inadvertently stepped while 
stripping the peaches from Marvin's favorite 
tree. 

One of the spring-guns, loaded with fine shot, 
pointed directly at the struggling boy. Attached 
to the weapon was a long cord, one end of which 
lay near me on the ground. I seized it, but see- 
ing that Harwood or Gilroy must receive the con- 
tents, hesitated. 

** Pull it!” shouted Marvin. 

“Tt’s pointed right at his head,” I exclaimed. 

“Pull it, you scoundrel!” screamed Marvin, 
making for me with a heavy cudgel, almost beside 
himself, 

I gave tho string a twitch, and the boy fell into 
Giiroy’s arms, who, at that moment, succeeded in 
opening the trap. He sprang over the gardon 
wall with the wounded boy, and disappeared, 

From that day I had not seen Harwood, but 
| there came rumors of a fearfol oath which Gilroy 
| had compelled him to swear, the conditions of 
| which were that my life must atone for the in- 
| jury done by my hand, 

In the course of time the circumstance passed 

from my mind, and for years I had not bestowed 
}® thougl:t upon the man, who, ! was nuw con- 
vinced, stood before me, with a vivid remembrance 








account, he being in poor health, that my leave of | of the cowardly act, and a dctermination to fulfill 


absenve was grauted. 
We arrived in Baltimore about an hour before 


the conditions of his oath. 


His step was on the stairway on the deck be- | hiding the guns I bad already enmmerated; I 
the departure of the Norfolk boat, upon which | hind my chair before I turned, I felt his presence, counted those now ix view—“ Twenty-seven.” 


It seemed as if we were being incorporated, to my 
detriment I knew, but I was helpless. 

T rose and faced him. He was fair to look upon. 
His face was such an one as would captivate the 
love of women and the respect of men at first 
sight, But what is the appropriate designation 
for that indefinable sensation that caused me to 
blench for a moment before his gaze? Was it 
the almost imperceptible cur] at the corners of the 
mouth, and the dreamy, and yet the not dreamy 
faint shrug of the eyelids, that made me involun- 
tarily place my hand on the breast-pocket which 
contained my twenty-seven thousand deilars and 
their guardian, 

“ [f I am not mistaken,” he began, “I have the 
pleasure of addressing Mr. ——” 

‘* Brown,” I suggested, impelled by an unex- 
plainable motive. 

“No; not Brown, but —~” 

“Thompson,” said my inward monitor for me. 

“No; wrong again,” he said, with a shadow of 
asmile, “not Brown, or Thompson, but——” 

He turned his eyes fall upon mine. ‘‘Oam- 
eron,” said [ in despair. 

“Yes, Cameron, thank you for recollecting ite 
We have met before ?” 

**I think—I believe so,” said 1, 

“Many yeais ago?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘* You recollect me ?” 

‘*Like a dream.” 

“Ah! yes. As your memory is possibly as 
treacherous as minc—so far as names are con- 
cerned—what is the matter with tie pocket?” as 
he took ont his card-case—‘“‘ here is my card,” 

I took it and read—* Mr. William Orton.” 

Ts that——” 

“Yes, that is my name.” With a quick glance 
at my companion. ‘My room is No. 27. I shall 
hope to see you there in a haf hour.” 

He moved toward the stairway with a graceful, 
gliding, serpentine sort of gait, but turned just 
before descending, looked at me intently, played 
a moment with his watch-guard, and repeated : 

“ Twenty-seven.” 

Then he was gone, and with a sigh of relief, I 
sank into my chair, 

Poultney, my companion, sat gazing at me with 
an air of wonderment, which I did not attempt to 
diminish by an explanation. 

“By George! Cameron,” he said, after a long 
pause, “he is a splendid-looking fellow.” 

“Who?” I asked, asif I was not thinking of 
the same individual, 

“Whol why, your friend.” 

“My iriend! Ah! yes, you mean—Orton ?” 

“Of course; who else? I think you might have 
introduced us.” 

“T will,” I replied, absently. 

“Why, what is the matter with you, Cameron? 
you look as gloomy as a withered suitor.” 

“Dol?” said I, affecting a laugh. “It must 
be owing to the heat; and you knowI have an 
affection of the head.” 

He scrutinized me narrowly, but I evaded his 
eye, and rose to go below. He followed, and i 
knew ina state of mystification. I felt that some 
explanation was due him, but how to make it, 
how even to introduce it, was at that moment 
beyond my power. 

As wo reached the lower deck Orton met us, 
and, as we passed Lim, he bent toward me, and 
said: 

‘ Twenty-seven.” 

I felt of my breast-pocket, 

The veritable last beil rang, the gang-planks 
were drawn in. “ All aboard!” shouted some one, 
the broad paddles dashed into the water, the 
sound of escaping steam mingling, and we were 
off. 

“‘ Twenty-seven—twenty-seven. What is there 
in that number? It is a common one.” 

“Twenty-seven is the number of the room. 
Yes. But there is something else—ah, I have it.” 
I placed my hand upon my breast-pocket. 
“Twenty-seven thousand dollars, Twenty-seven 
and one are tweuty-cight”—tapping the softened 
outline of the Derringer”—and twenty-eight shall 
insure me possession of my twenty-seven,” 

I sail this in confidence to myself, and it 
enabled me to overcume, in a measure, my vague 
feeling of dread. 


“I am haunted by that number! Have the 
days of necromancy returned ?” 

“Ig there a Mr. Cameron here ?” 

One of the waiters spoke, 

“That is my name, What do you want™ 

“A gentleman in number Twenty-seven, for 
ward saloon, wishes to see you.” 

“That number again!” I closed my eyes 
tightly, and it was graven in fiery characters on 
parti-colored sheen of inward vision. 

“It is not a remarkable number. If it was 
seven playing these pranks, I would not be 
so much surprised; but twenty-ser—— ‘Eye of 
newt and tooth of frog—scale of dragon, tooth of 
wolf—cool it with a baboon’s blood—grease that’s 
sweaten from a murderer’s gibbet—twenty-seven.’” 

I could not help ranning them over. 

* Weil did the ‘ weird sisters’ thus number the 
ingredients of their caldron—but I am not ‘ Thane 
of Cawdor.’ What connection have I with that 
number? Yes, what—ah! I have; for twenty- 
seven is now waiting forme, Twenty-eight, to 
your ward I commit my twenty-seven.” 

The state-room door was open, and I entered. 
Orton—as I must now call him—seated in one 
of the two chairs with which the apartment was 
furnished, politely pointed me to the other. He 
then closed the door, and, reseating himsclf, 
puffed thoughtfully at a half-burned cigar, and 
contemplated the eeiling. At length he broke 
the silence 3 

**It does one good to meet an old acquaintance 
in this inhospitable world ” 

“ Yes,” 

But feeling myself called upon to say something 
further, I added $] 

** And where one least expects it.” 

He looked at me keenly, and I hesitated, 

***Tt is all the more a pleasure’, you would say.” 

“Just what I was about to remark.” 

‘A remarkable coincidence of thought, but not 
so remarkable as our meeting. I was as firmly 
convinced to-day, while standing on the wharf at 
Baltimore, that I would meet you, as I am that 
you are sitting there before me,” 

“Indeed!” I murmured, 

‘*And what is still more remarkable, although 
it is now nearly twonty years since I saw you last, 
your features wero as vividly impressed upon me 
as if our youthful days were but a matter of 
yesterday. I do think you retain your expression 
of countenance remarkably well.” 

‘And you your's; though, as I have met so 
many, and faces once familiar have beon obliter- 
ated from memory, I could not locate you for a 
long time ; but I knew I had seen you somewhere, 
It was only when I saw——” 

“This, you mean,” said he, as I hesitated, 
pointing to a number of minute discolorations 
upon his forhead, which were fully revealed when 
he raised his hair, 

**It awakens unpleasant memories, but I must 
admit that, through them, I obtained a clue to 
your identity.” 

**You should remember them, if any one; but 
I bear no malice now, though, when I was 
younger, if we had met in this way, it might have 
been as enemies, By-the-by, I think it quite roe 
mantic. I must tell you the story; that is, since 
a day you gave me my twenty-seven mark, as I 
call it.” 

‘Twenty-seven again!” I exclaimed, with a 


“Oh! that’s a familiar number—it’s a favorite 
of mine,” said he, with a smile, “But you are 
ill?” noticing my face, which I knew was pale, 
and chilling with a cold perspiration, “Take a 
draught of this,” producing a flask from his 
satchel, 

‘An affection of the head,” I stammered, as 
I took the proffered flask, which was nearly 
emptied when I returned it, 

‘Now, you are better,” he said, “ your health— 
or mine—or both ; for this is my twenty-seventh 
birthday ; and, if I am not mistaken, we are about 
the same age,” 

**Yes, I am twenty-seven to-day,” I said, trying 
to appear composed, 

** Twenty-seven years,” he muttered, thought- 
fully ; ‘but during that time 1 have seen many 
vicissitudes, Do you know,” said he, aloud, 
“that I havo sometimes thought myself the 





“ But twenty-seven is not yet exhausted,” said | 
a voice at my elbow—at least, [ thought so, and | 
turned around, expecting to see my new-found | 
acquaintance. Nobody was near me, however, | 
and I sct the voice down to imagination. 

“Twenty-seven not yet exiausted? No, ther 
it is again, What day is this? The twenty- 
seventh of August! Why, thisis my birthday! | 
I am twenty-seven years old! Now, this is in- | 
teresting ; nothing but twenty-seven,” | 

“Take it up to Twenty-seven,” said a voice at a 
little distance ; ‘*that is the number of my room, | 
I believe,” 

Orton was directing a waiter where to take his | 
satchel. 

“Shall I see you soon?” he said, as he fol- 
lowed t\e waiter, 

“ Yos,” I replied, and turned away, 

“What cau he want?” I asked myself, as I 
made my way to a seat on the upper deck, leaving 
Poultney at the tickct-ofliee, 

Before I could frame a reply my hand slipped 
up to my breast-pocket, 

“‘Qurse the money!” I said, fiercely, and im- 
mediately retracted, “If it was only mine.” A 
vision of domestic felicity for an instant ousted 
twenty-seven from my mind. “Back to your 
master!” I crushed the dishonest thought. 

We were passing Fort McHenry. Influenced 
by something, I counted the black “ dogs of war” 
that peeped from t .eir embrasures, 

“What! twenty-seven again? There may be a 
mistake.” 

I counted them agaii—“ Twenty-seven,” and 





the steamer veered out to pass Lazaretto Point, 
and the east face of the fort came into view, 


Wandering Jew, rejuvenated for the continuance 
of my erratic movements ?” 

“A strange fancy, in truth,” I replied, 

“Tt may seem strange to others, but not to me, 
My occupations may have something to do with 
tuese wild fancies, which, at intervals, possess 
me.” 

** Your occupations?” I ventured, 

“Yes. I suppose there is not a person in the 
world who has dabbled more than I in strange 
arts and sciences.” 

** Ah!” 

“Among a multiplicity of other pursuits, I 
have been a@ spiritual lecturer, a clairvoyant, a 
phrenologist; a few years since I was an assistant 
to an old dotard, who, though sane on other 
points, still believed in, and practiced alchemy; 
an astrologer; passed « portion of my life in a 
gipsy camp; have been a medicine-man among 
the Sioux, and am now expounding tle beautiful 
science of mesmerisi.” 

Here he fixed his half-closed eyes on mine. For 
an inetant I was fascinated—seemed passing from 
myself to him—but I recollected my pocket-book, 
and after a struggle, overcame the powerful effect 
of his glance. A touch told me that twenty-seven 
was safe; and twenty-eight; bat the weapon was 
useless in such a con‘lict. 

“Qh! you need not be alarmed,” he said, 
smiling; “1 do not practice the art upon my 
friends.” 

“Oh, no! of course not,” I muttered, unin- 
telligibly. ‘I suppose your change of name was 
made for convenience, or effect, when lecturing?” 

“Yea; that was the idea; not because I should 
be ashamed of the name I received from my 
parents, But tothestory: You recollect the day 





I received from you my twenty-seven mark ?” 
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“T ought to—to-day, at any rate,” I replied. 
“Oh, yes!—certainly ;—why not? And to-day, 
ef all others! Well, you know I disappeared im- 
‘mediately afterward ?” 
“ Yes, I know.” 
“Did you ever hear of the oath Gilroy made me 
pete 


eyes opened wide, and, it seemed to me, 
shot out sparks directed at me. 

“Yes, I heard of it,” I replied, almost terrified, 
but striving to wear an unconcerned aspect. 

“T took that oath willingly at the time; and I 
jMay say now, without ill-fceling, that, during my 
wanderings, until lately, I was spurred on by that 
oath, together with its canse—this brand I shall 
wear to the grave; this twenty-scven-fingered 
hand of doom, pointing at you—learing your 
tmage !—look |” 

He seized my hand and drew me toward him as 
with » madman’s strength. I saw his terrible 
‘eyes, flashing wildly; his nostrils, fearfully con- 
‘tracted; his long mustache, curling up and 
straightening ont like the whiskers of an en- 
waged cat, and the black hair, framing a terribly 
white face ; but all these only as insignificant ac- 
cessories, The twenty-seven blue scars outlined 
® human profile, and—‘God of heaven!” that 
outline was the profile of my own face! 

“Nemesis lies bleeding !—powerless! dead !” he 
cried, tragically, and the fearful tableau was ended, 

“Oh! you need not be alarmed, I never prac- 
tice the art upon my friends,” said he, smiling, 
as I reseated mysclf, faint and sick; and, not 
daring to raise my hand, inspired deeply, and 
threw out my breast, to assure myself that twenty- 
seven was still there. 

It was ; an] twenty-eight ; but—it held no sil- 
ver bullet! 

‘I have lived,” he mused, aloud—‘‘I have 
lived through years of toil, suffering, danger. I 
have lived when life was hell, and death, heaven 
—when each throbbing fibre of agonized nature 
strained with life—but to be overcome, and thrust 
back into being—when the branded image 
barbed its imward points, and, urged by fierce 
despair, harrowed deep into my seething brain 
the burning seeds of revengeful memory, which 
grew and put forth branches whose luxuriant 
foliage strove to lift the roof from intellect. All 
this have I endured for vengeance. And yet I 
forgive this man, who was my enemy—was to 
have been my victim.” 

Then he started up and bade me drink. 

I drained the flask, and gave it back. 

He raised it to his lips, but, finding nothing 
there, he held it to the light, and looked into its 
wickered mouth. He smiied as he remarked: 


“There is in there what once was more reviving | flung many yards into the bushes, 


than the Elixir of Life.” 

I took the flask and looked through it. 
fn the clear glass was the weird number, * - 

My fingers relaxed and it dropped to the flvor, 
where it was shattered into fragments, I looked 
‘on speechiess, From its neck trickled a drop of 
red liquid which resembled blood, 

He smiled again, and said : 

**It matters not. It is well that it should perish 
with the memory that incited me to have it made.” 

He kicked the fragments into a corner. 

* Now we'll shake hands and let the future be 
uninfluenced by the past.” 

“ Willingly,” said I, and grasped a hand 

“Cold as the hills that float in Polar sea.” 


With that we parted; I, to press a sleepless 
ouch, and he— 
' Day was just breaking, beautiful in its varied 
‘tints and soothing, as I mounted to the upper 


I was alone. Off to the east, low down to the 
water's edge, a twinkling light shone out and died, 
‘ T@hen shone again. I watched it a few moments, 
unable to locate it, being somewhat confused. 
{ It was Back River light. 
A “Five miles, a half hour at the furthest, Fort 
Monroe will be reached, twenty-seven will be sate, 
»” 
“You are thoughtful this morning.” 
I looked around with a vague terror in my heart, 
and beheld Orton. 
**T love to look on the breaking day,” I said, 
“and the state-room was too warm for comfort.” 
i * “No doubt, no doubt ; I found it to be impossi- 
‘ble to sleep in mine, so I came out for the fresh 
air. This is exhilarating. We will soon be in.” 
“ Yes ; it’s only a matter of four or five miles.” 
. “] presume you contemplate stopping at the 
‘Fort during the bathing-season ?” he inquired. 
4 “No: I came down on business,” 

“To Richmond, probably? If so—” 

“No; up the Pamunkey,” said I, unwillingly. 

“Then we will be obliged to separate at the 
Fort. I must be in Richmond to-night. I have 
‘® pressing engagement to deliver my lecture on 
mesmerism. By-the-by, it is a beautiful science.” 

A cold chill crept over me, but I had no powers 
to divert him from the subject. 

“A beautiful science,” fixing his eyes on mine 
with a power that held them entranced, His own 
seemed to increase to a prodigious size, and were 
transformed into two immense circles, in which 
eccentric rings of rainbow hue whirled and con- 


4 


f° woluted, dazzling by their brilliancy and fascinat- 
“ing by their swift revolutions. His voice was 

' clear, but as from a great distance. 
“ A beautiful science,” he repeated; “ one that 


— 





> ean be employed with good effect to further the 


@ause of right. Thus,” passing his hand into my 


Preast-pocket, and abstractiag twenty-seven. 


Then ke rose, passed to the stern of the boat, | 
till keeping his eyes fastened upon mine, which | 
@ollowed him unresistingly, clambered over the | 


railing, and was gone. 


How long a time elapsed before I recovered I 
may not say, but it could not have been many 
geconds. Ii was like awakening from a sleep in 
smhich a dream of horror and one of pleasure have 


been intermingled. 


I looked around wildly for the thief. About two 
hundred yards from the steamer, between it and 
the shore, which was, possibly, a mile distant, was 
& small boat containing a man, who sculled des- 
perately with the long oar projecting from the 
stern, 

‘A thousand—five thousand dollars for the 
thief!” I shrieked, 

The passengers and crew gathered around, and, 
gazing upon me, thought me mad. 

“Ten thousand!” I screamed, pointing to the 
boat, whose solitary passenger waved his hat in 
derision, ‘ 

The steamer was stopped before my story was 
half told. A boat was lowered, into which sprang 
four of the crew. Poultney appeared with one 
of the guns at the same instant, and leaped in 
with me. 

Orton was rapidly nearing the shore, and we 
were a long distance behind, but eight strong 
arms propelled our boat forward at the rate of three 
feet to his one, 

I stationed myself in the bow, hugging to my 
heart the little Derringer which I had christened | 
Twenty-eight, murmuring incoherently : 

“Twenty-eight will save Twenty-seven !” 

Wo were close upon the thief when his boat | 
touched the shore, but I did not wish to risk the | 
loss of my only shot, especially so since, a moment | 
before, Poultney had fired at him and missed. 

He leaped out on the white beach, threw up his 
hand and shouted; 

* Adieu |” 

“Not yet,”I muttered, between my clenched 
teeth, 

He had scarcely reached the trees lining the 
beach when our boat grounded. I sprang out and 
dashed after him. 

“Stop, or you are a dead man!” I shouted, as I 
caught a glimpse ot him between the trees. 

His mocking laugh was demon-like, as was the 
shrill whistle of a bullet which passed through my 
hat, so close that my brain felt as if a red hotiron 
had been drawn across it, i 

“Take that as compensation for the brand,” he 
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| 


cricd, as J staggered ; but I recovered and kept on, 
wrought to madness by his taunt, and the thougit 
of losing that which had been entrusted to my 
care, 

He was a good runner and had a mighty incen- 
tive for exertion; but I had a mightier, and 





| 


‘*raven | him, 


though my breath came short and strangling and 
my very bones aclied with my desperate efforts, I 
gained upon him, and was at last so close that, 
when he stumbled over a rotten, slimy log, I fell 
upon him, 

His revolver was wrenched from his grasp and 


‘**Curse you!” he shrieked, as I grappled with 


His eyes glared and scintillated, but they were 
powerless to affect me as they had before. My 
will, in that moment of hellish passion, was as 
strong as bis, 

In the black slime we struggled, suppressed 
curses and short, heavy inspirations alone pro- 
claiming us human beings. 

Many times I encircled him with my arms and 
endeavored to hold him until assistance arrived, 
but he as often broke away and renewed the 
struggle. 

At length, completely exhausted, we lay as if in 
loving embrace, two pairs of glaring eyes looking 
out from an undistinguishable mass of collected 
filth, like a double brace of diamonds from a com- 
post heap, reflecting and reflecting each other’s 
brilliancy. ° 

Shouts were heard in the wood behind us, and 
soon a crackling in the underbrush heralded the 
approach of help. 

He made a furious clutch at the pistol, but the 
motion imparted to my arm by his quick move- 
ment altered his position, and, instead of seizing 
it by the breech, his hand merely threw up the 
hammer as it passed by. At the same instant my | 
fingers nervously pressed the trigger, and he sank | 
back from me, quivering, limp and nerveless as a | 
silken thread. 

Twenty-eight had saved Twenty-seven ! 








CENDRILLON. 
(From our own Dramatic Critie.) 
Turina people have long since recognized 


the great Lenefits which would accrue from the popular 
diffusion of knowledge concerning medical science, and 





My first thought was for my treasure. Twenty- 


abt was there, but twenty-seven—gone! 





efforts are being made, with partial success, to improve 
| our educational system in this direction, 

Now, it is a notorious fact that, for the intelligent 
| study of physiology, pathology, and other important 
branches of scientific lore, a groundwork of anatomy is 
an indispensible requisite, 

Acting upon these postulates, and animated by a 
laudable desire to promote the cause of learning, the 
faculty of Niblo’s College introduced, some months ago, 
an elaborate and well-illustrated course of anatomical 
instruction, which has proven so attractive and per- 
spicuous, and has roused such thirst for informa- 
tion that members of learned professions—even of the 


these cold evenings, of s more material range grate, 
giving warmth of coal or wood. On the occasion of our 
visit, the thermometer, like a prudent spinster, couldn't 
be induced to own to over thirty, and the cold draughts 
which pervaded the house when the curtain rose made 
one wish for a hot drauvht between theacts. The effect 
of the “magnificent wardrobe” was, bowever, greatly 
heightened by a contrast thus produced, for while the 
— on the stage wire generally of this descrip- 











the spectators presented the following appearance: 








As regards ‘“‘Cendrillon,” her story is so much 2 
matter cf his-tory that the tale need not be re-tailed | 
here; but in the transfer of this first story from the | 
nursery (which is usually on the second story) to th: 
drain-attic story, several variations of greater or less 
import have been imported, and although any mac 
version of a fairy legend is not subject for animadver- | 
sion, yet a brief review of this theatrical combination 
of “tulle illusion” and stern reality may be not un- 
interesting to some ofour readers, especially since even | 
the Reverend Smyth has decided that in tuis play the 
display of fairy knees is not ne-farious. 

In the opening scene is seen “ De la Pinchonniere’s 
Manor,” after Mr. Griffith Morgan’s manner, and, from 
the dampness of the air therein, taken in conjunction 
with the artist’s p:tronymic, one is led to suspect that 
there is a Welsh leak somewhere about the premiscs. 
It soon becomes evident, however, that this is only 
what is called a “carpenter’s scene"’"—a mecting of 
“flats "—serving as an introduction to “ The Gardens 
of Cupid’s Court,” and a “Grand March of Cupid’s 
Guards,’’ whose court-dresses are ‘tres court,” and wh« 
exercise their right to bare arms in a way which must 
be trying to their constitutions, although sanctioned by 
ours. In this scene the fairy godmother makes he: 
appearance, and a very remarkable appearance sh: 
makes. Popular theory has hitherto assumed tbat 
feminine attire was contradistinguished from mak 
array by the presence of some sort of a skirt, and thc 
conventional idea of fairy costume, derived from tradi 
tional description and authentic portraits, would induc 
us to expect something like this: 
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But not a bit of ft. Eitherall our preconceived views 
on the subject have been erroneous, or the fashions of 
fairyland have totally chauged since our nursery days; 
for it seems that the ‘‘ correct thing” for Cendrillon’s 
ethereal sponsor (fancy the feelings of the clergyman 
who baptized the infant!) is rather in this style: 


before midnight; but Luciola, when enjoining a watch 
upon her movements, has omitted to furnish her with 
the movements of a watch, whereby to facilitate her 
escapement; and the palace clock having obviously 
stofped, Cen.irillon is induced to stop also until the 
time is pam which was allotted for her pvstime. 

As she hears frelve tolled the result which was fore- 
told comes to pass, atiti Zhe, too, comes to a pretty pass, 
for her carriage wheels au her own weal have dis- 
appeared together; of the gildg@ harness not a trace 
remains, and her servants in livery bave vanished, 
leaving her without a hope of delivery; To add to her 
embarrassment, she has lost one of her glass-slippera, 
and she knows, if Luciola should see her shod on 
but one foot, what would be the for-feit. 

The next act is devoted to a bootless secrch for the 
lost slipper, during which Cendrillon encounters the 
Evil Genius of the Fire Mountain—an amateur black- 
smith who employs his Old Sledge in the manufacture 
of High-Lows, and who was the original fubricator of 
the missing foot gear. This personage, smitten by her 
charms, offers to forge a counter-fit to her remaining 
slipper, his sole recompense to be her hand; but 
although a powerful maguate, he fails to attract 
Cendrilion, who scornfully declines the proffer of his 
feat for her feet on such a footing. Incensed by the 
rejection of his suit, he summons his attendant 
demons, who make hostile demonstrations, whereat our 
heroine is much affrighted, but is more than half 
righted by the timely intervention of Luciola, who 
puts to rout the demons and enables us to see the last 
ot the aogressive “ sutor.” 

Meanwhile things have been going wrong at the 
palace. The unknown beaaty’s foot so runs in the 
Prince’s head that he does nothing but sings sol-cs 
ind go about the country seeking the right foot for the 
left slipper. The king, compassionating his son’s con- 
dition, consents to give a reception, and according'y 
invitations to try on the treasured shoe are issued to 
all the world ; but it is needless to say that, although 
every one is placed in a trying situation, no one gets a 
fit except the Prince, who gets a fit of despondency, 


| and swears to seek elsewhere—what none else wear— 
| the mate to the fairy chaussure, 


At the beginning of the last act we are forced to sit 
patiently through two more carpenter’s scenes during 


the 
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preparations for the Fina) Tableau, which shows us 
the “Grand Apotheosis,” wherein most of the per- 
formers take their leaves in f, i, g. 

The spectacular effect of ‘Cendrillon,” as compared 
with its prototypes, is in the ratio of the comparative 
size of the stages on which it is being performed, that 
of the “‘Chatelet” being about sixteen times as large 
as that of the New York Theatre; but like all other 
New York stages, such a number of fairs have been 
collected that the trip will probably triply pay for the 
outlay. 





‘What's a ‘duck’ without the stuffing?” 











The Hereditary Champion of England. 


Ir is customary at the coronations in Eng- 
land for a champion to appear, on horseback, in full 
armor, and offer to maintain the right of the sovereign 
against all contestants, At the last coronation the 


| champion met with a droll discomfiture. Wishing to 


provide bimself with a steel that could be relied upon 
to observe the rules of Court etiquette, he had recourse 
to the proprietor of a well-known equesiriau troupe, 
and hired a horse noted for the ease aud grace of bis 
retrograde pace. It is Court etiquette to always retire 
irom the royal presence backward, and this the cham- 
pion desired to observe. Mounted on this aniraal, the 
champion rode toward the entrance of Westminster 
Hall, confident that when the moment for backing 
came, his beast would retire from te presence of 
royalty like a true courticr. But as i!) luck would have 
it, the creature backed too soon, and insixted on backe 
ing with two legs instead of four. No sooner had the 
champion ridden under the arch, than the bray of 
trumpets which announced his appearance was mis- 
taken by the highly educated quadruped for the sigoal 
at which, in the discharge of his ordinary profe-sional 











clergy—bave attended these lectures on an equal foot- 
ing with the uncultivated rabble, in order to gain more 
enlarged views of the subject therein inculcated. 

All knowledge being progressive, however, and the | 
desire for information increasing in the ratio of its | 
gradual attainment, the time at last arrived when the 
public, having profited to the utmost by the preliminary | 


duties, he was expected to face about, rise on his hind 
| legs and back across the circus, Obedient to ti» mis 
| apprehended sound, the horse suddenly shied rouad, 
etood on his hind legs like a Christian, and, to the 
lively horror and commotion of the courtiy multitude, 
backed right up the hall with his tail toward the 
sov-reign of the realm. Gorgeous heraius approached 
the beast and were waved off by his fore legs; )u vain the 
champion pulled at the bridle, Fortunately the warrior’s 
embarrassny nt was vot of long durat’on, fur again mis- 





tuition thus voucheafed, craved still further develop- 

ment of this interesting theme; and accordingly Pro- 
| fessor Mark Smith, not:ng the requirement of the hour, 
has inauguratd, at his seminary, 8 more advanced 
system of practical anatomy, with Miss Hingkley as 
demonstrator. ” 

Viewed simply as an exposition of scientific techni- 
calities, no one could positively cavil at ‘* Cendrillon;” 
but as a “ Parisian Fairy Spectacle,”’ divested of educa- 
tional attributes, and intended for the mere entertain- 
ment of the public, there are certain points connected 
with it which may be not impertinently touched upon 
by the critic. 
| In the first place, although the piece presents great 
range of character, and the scenery offers much warmth 
| of color, we would suggest the advisability, during 


Of course everybody knows how the reigning monarc! 
(who, in the play, is economically dressed in a suit of 
chair-coveriug—probably to suit the chary garb of the 
other characters), considering that his son had reached 
a marriageable age, resuives to assemble all the beauties 
of his own and neighboring kingdoms, in order that 
the prince (in whose favor he intends to abdicate) may 
inaugurate his reign witha bridal. Foregoing bis royal 
prerogative to force upon his heir one of his own 
“Favorites” if he choose to back her, he leaves the 
| youth free to make his own selection of a “ Solace” for 
| his future life, and to that end gives a “bal costumé,” 
whereat is manifested a marked scarcity of bal-morals. 
Cendrillon, as in the ancient chronicle, is perm:tied by 
the fairy Luciola to attend for a tender purpose, on con- 
dision of contriving, with deep art, to depart unnoticed 


taking a trumpet bray for a ci.cus signal, tie horse 

| twisted sharp round and backed in tne opposite di- 
rection, Such was the Hereditary Champ.on’s last ap- 
pearance in Westminster Hall ” 








A Maont Brap Carz.—In New Zealand my 
son had learned this call, and could on any occasion in 
the forests assemble ground him an audience of nu. 
merous and various birds, like another St. Francis aout 
to preach to them. Among the New Zealand bi:da ise 


one of such extreme simplicity, called the w sae 
that he used, at any tine, where these birds abounded, 
to p’ ocure as Many as were wanted for a meal, Ly going 


out with two small rods. At the end of one was bung 
a bit of red rag; at the end of another was a uovse, 


Having made the call, on t!:e wow) hens runuimy on all 
sides out of the thick« i the red rag and ihey 
ran forward to ex nd wiust they wore thus 





engaged, he slipp » 1Ovse at tue end of (he other 
rod over their heaus, cue uiler another, and captured 
what he wanted. 




















A JAPANESE SCULPTOR, 

Tue Japanese carvers after nature have very 
great skill of manipulation and dexterity. They 
work also very quickly, and many of their produc- 
tions we cannot imitate. Still there seems want- 
ing in the Japanese work the principle of art. 
They copy not like artists, but like machines. 
And yet nothing can surpass the grace of some of 
their work ; it has frequently the luxurious want 
of regularity which is so charming in nature, and 
which they at times seem to catch more from 
instinct than by study. 








ADVENTURE WITH A GRIZZLY BEAR. 

WE take this graphic account of an adventure 
with a grizzly bear from a description written by 
Benedict Henry Revoil, editor of the Journal de 
Chasseurs. It happened in the far west beyond the 
Mississippi. The party were out hunting for a 
grizzly bear, and as we will see, unexpectedly 
found one. After watching all night with no re- 
sult, they gave up all hope of finding their game, 
and had just discharged their guns at a fleeing 
herd of deer, when an enormous grizzly bear ap- 
peared about one hundred yards in advance, ad- 
vancing toward them. When the Indians find a 
bear they sit down quite close to each other and 
wait his attack. The bear selects one of them 
and rushes at him; perhaps this victim is killed, 
or perhaps wounded only slightly. The others, 
however, rise instantly and bury their knives in 
the most vital parts of the animal. Kuowing this 
style of Indian tactics, Mr. Revoil called upon his 
men to sit down, but they all ran away and left 
him alone. He felt it was all over with him, and 
expected the bear to rush upon him, 

*¢ He, however, seemed to be innohurry. He 
came on slowly, and when he was withm about a 
dozen yards of me, he crouched on the ground 
like a cat, looking at me fixedly. I followed his 
example by sitting down and looking at him as 
intently as [ could. I remembered what I had 
read about the power of the human eye, and as a 
last resource resolved to try the experiment. Un- 
fortunately it was a failure; the bear shut his 
eyes and looked to the right and left of me, but 
that was the only effect. Presently, however, he 


folded his paws one over the other, and rested his 
head upon them, exactly like a cat watching a 
mouse. Every now and then he licked his chops 
as if he had just finished dining, and was not dis- 
posed just then to sit down to another repast. 





A JAPANESE SCULPTOR.—-FROM NATURE. 


The grizzly bears are said to be very fond of 
human flesh, and he was doubtless waiting for a 
return of his appetite to make a meal of me. 

‘**T made one or two attempts to reload my rifle, 
but directly I moved my hand the brute raised its 
head and growled, as much as to say, None of 
that, my friend. He was a terribly big bear, one 
of the largest I cver saw, with a shaggy gray fur 
and small piercing eyes, looking as cunning as 
only an old bear can look.” 

In this way the whole day passed, and the night 
came on, and Mr. Revoil, after being some ten 
hours in this uncomfortable position, alternating 
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A TARTAR HORSE-DOCTOR. 


between hope and despair, was rescued by a de- 
vice of his man, who creeping cautiously up quite 
near, and having prepared a frying-pan full of 
damp powder, came leaping in between them, 
howling diabolically and brandishing his pan, so 
as to produce an unearthly effect, which so fright- 
ened the bear that he retreated in terror, and 
gave Mr. Revoil a chance to escape. 








TARTAR HORSE-DOCTOR, 


Tuer Tartar mode of doctoring horses is thus 
described by the traveler, Mr. Fleming. The 
doctor ‘‘ has the whole surface of the body map- 
ped out into gates of access, such as the ‘Golden 
Gate,’ the ‘Gate of Life,’ etc. These lead to 
the internal organs; and when one of these 
organs is supposed to be in a morbid state, a 
plaster or some other application is stuck over 
the gate, and if very serious, a small quantity of 
medicine is given by the mouth. By the latter 
method of curing the disease, more particularly 
if the beast is fretful and unwilling to be coaxed 
to swallow unpalatable stuffs, he uses gentle 
measures at first, and finding these not succeed, 
proceeds to more potent inducements, Over the 
branch of a neighboring tree he flings a sort of 
head collar, with a species of bent gag iron bit, 
called Tiace chiace — literally, ‘Hanging bit’— 
which, when put on the invalid, answers admir- 
ably the double purpose of elevating the head to 
a proper height by pulling the end of the rope 
downward, and keeping open the mouth. If still 
refractory, in spite of patting and mild expostu- 
lation, the Nyng-tsz, or ‘ twister,’ as they call the 
twitch, is screwed on the upper or under lip, and 
the unpleasant medicine, in a semi-fluid mass, is 
poured down the rebellious throat by means of a 
drenching-horn, identical with our own equine 
medicine administrator, and with a tact and neat- 
ness quite his own.” 

Mr. Fleming goes on to state that, though these 
doctors pretend to an accurate and extended 
knowledge of diseases, yet they still are quite 
successful with many, especially with the glanders, 


THE GORMORANT AND CGAZELLE. 


Tue Honorable Grantley F. Berkeley, who has 
acquired considerable reputation recently by his 





AN ADVENTURE WITH A GRIZZLY BEAR. 








various pleasant works of reminiscences of all 
kinds, describes the following singular occurrence: 
At his country-seat, among his numerous pets he 
kept a gazelle named Zellie, and a cormorant, 
who, though a female, went by the name of Jack, 
and whose singular ways of showing her attach- 
ment he thus describes: ‘The hops she gave, 
and the faces she made, with a prolonged ‘oh!’ at 


“a 


the festivity over a succession of days. It was a 
revel of one day; and no one wished to add 
another to the period of riot. At two o’clock on 
February 2, 1733-4, the newChancellor, the master 
of the revels, the benchers of the inns and the 
guests (who were for the most part lawyers) sat 
down to dinner in the hall. The barristers and 
students had their ordinary fare, with the addition 
of a flask of claret to each mess; but a superior 
repast was served at the High Table, where four- 
teen students (of whom the Chancellor’s eldest son 
was one) served as waiters. While the banquet 
was in progress, musicians stationed in the gallery 
at the upper end of the hall filled the room with 
deafening noise, and ladies looked down upon the 
feasters from a large gallery which had been fitted 
up for their reception over the screen, After din- 
ner, a8 soon as the hall could be cleared of dishes 
and decanters, the company were entertained with 
‘Love for Love” and ‘‘ The Devil to Pay,” per- 
formed by professional actors, who “all came 
from the Haymarket in chairs, ready dressed, and 
(as it was said) refused any,gratuity for their trou- 
ble, looking upon the honor of distinguishing 
themselves on this occasion as sufficient.” The 
players having withdrawn, the judges, sergeants, 
benchers and other dignitaries, danced ‘“‘ round 
about the coal fire ;” that is to say, they danced 
round about a stove in which there was nota 
single spark of fire. The congregation of many 
hundreds of persons in a hall which had not 
comfortable room for half the number, ren- 
dered the air so oppressively hot, that the 
master of the revels wisely resolved to lead his 
troop of revelers round an empty grate., The 
chronicler of this ridiculous mummery observes : 
‘* And all the time of the dance the ancient song, 
accompanied by music, was sung by one Toby 
Aston, dressed in a bar-gown, whose father bad 
formerly been Master of the Plea Office in the 
King’s Bench. When this was over, the ladies 
came down from the gallery, went into the parlia- 
ment chamber, and staid about a quarter of an 
hour, while the hall was being put in order. They 
then went into the hall and danced a few minutes. 
Country dances began at ten, and at twelve a 
very fine collation was provided for the whole 
company, from which they returned to dancing, 
which they continued as long as they pleased, and 
the whole day’s entertainment was generally 
thought to be very genteelly and liberally con- 





ducted. ‘The’ Prince of Wales honored the per- 





CURIOUS INSTANCE OF AFFECTION BETWEEN A CORMORANT AND A GAZELLE. 


the end of them, her sea-green eyes, brilliant with 
affection, when she came to me on the lawn, were, 
though uncouth, very entertaining. Her games 
at play with the graceful gazelle were extraordi- 
nary, and it was not possible to see more different 
creatures joining in one common sport than these 
two pets presented in their happy hours. The 
gazelle bounding on all fours around and over the 
cormorant, and the cormorant uttering short 
hoarse notes and trying to peck her, and wad- 
dling after the deer in the hope of a closer meet- 
ing. Then the gazelle would threaten to butt 
with her horns, which always made the cormo- 
rant get very upright and thin, the plumage 
drawn closely to the body, as if well aware of the 
danger ; when, if the gazelle did charge, the cor- 
morant was obliged to shuffle and dodge out of 
the way; but if she succeeded to meet the soft 
nose of the gazelle with her powerfully sharp beak, 
the gazelle would bound yards into the air, and 
relinquish the mimic battle.” 








The English Inns of Court in Modern Times. 


In the greater refinement and increasing deli- 
cacy of the eighteenth century, the Inns of Court 
revels which had for so many generations been 
conspicuous amongst the gayeties of the town be- 
came less and less magnificent; and they alto- 
gether died out under the second of those Georges 
who are thought by some persons to have cor- 
rupted public morals and lowered the tastes of 
society. In 1733-4, when Lord Chancellor Talbot's 
elevation to the woolsack was celebrated bya revel 
in the Inner Temple Hall, the dullness and disorder 
of the celebration convinced the lawyers that they 
had not acted wisely in attempting to revive usages 
that had fallen into desuetude becanse they were 
inconvenient to new arrangements or repugnant to 
modern taste. No attempt was made to prolong 





formance with his company part of the time ; he 
came in to the music incog. about the middle of 
the play, and went away as soon as the farce of 
** Walking Round the Coal Fire” was over. 

With this notable dance of lawyers round an 
empty grate, the oldrevels disappeared. In their 
Grand Days, equivalent to the gaudy days, or 
feast days, or audit days of the colleges at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, the Inns of Court still retain 
the last vestiges of their ancient jollifications, but 
the uproarious riot of the obsolete festivities is but 
faintly echoed by the songs and laughter of the 
junior barristers and students who in these de- 
generate times gladden their hearts and loosen 
their tongues with an extra glass of wine after 
grand dinners, and then hasten back to chambers 
for tobacco and tea. 








A CHanacter Vivipty Descrisep.—The fol- 
lowing curious Cocument, found on the body of a sui- 
cide, was read in one of the police-courts of Paris:—It 
was headed “‘Les Mystéres de ma Vie”’—‘*I am ofa 
good family. I was well educated, but unluckily I took 
for my motto, ‘ Chi va piano, va gano’ (Fair and sottly 
goes far), and I never did to-day what I could possibly 
put off till to-morrow. I thought one should reflect 
much before entering into any affair. I did so, and so 
never made any but bad affairs. By this habit of cau- 
tious delay I ruined my fortune, missed an excellent 
appointment, and just escaped being ten times married. 
I offended all my friends because I never could return 
a visit or acknowledge a-politeness at the proper time. 
I was habitually a day too late for the fair. Ihad ex- 
cellent servants, but was abominably served; for I was 
never ready. I called myself prudent, and was always 
in difficulties. I have thought about it seriously, and 
have come to the conclusion that I have always been 
a humbug—ever attempting to conceal the truth, and 
hide my selfishness and idleness under the mask of 
steadiness. The fact is, I hated work—bodily or mental 
—detested trouble, and loved loafing. This is the true 
cause of my frequent failings. Now, fog once, I take a 
decided step, and hang myeelf.”’ 
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EZOoOoM=E INCIDENTS, 


BURNING OF THE STEAMER FASHION ON THE 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


HOME INCIDENTS, &c. 
The Burning of the Steamer Fashion, 


The steamer Fashion was one of the Mississippi cot- 
ton and passenger boats, which made the trip, as they 
all do, loaded with as many passengers and as much 
cotton as can be crowded upon the boat. On this trip 
the boat caught fire, and we have represented three 
scenes, taken from the account given by the mate of 
the unfortunate vessel. The first is the beacbing of the 
boat, when the fire was discovered to be beyond control. 
She was run ashore about seven miles above Baton 
Rouge, so that the people upon the bow could leap upon 





THE CHILDREN THROWN OVERBOARD BY THEIR 
FRANTIC MOTHERS. 


the shore. The fire raged in the middle of the boat, 
about the boilers, preventing those in the after part 01 
the boat from escaping by the bow; and thus commenced 
the scene, represented in our second illustration, oi 
the women threwing their children into the water and 
then leaping in after them. The third illustration 
represents the captain and the mate trying to save, in a 
small boat, those of the passengers who are struggling 
in the water, or clinging to fragments of the boat, and 
chairs or other objects which had been thrown over- 
board. There were about 300 passengers on board, and 
wbout fifty were drowned, 
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Burglars Frightened by a Servant Girl. 


The residence of Mr. Studerant, in Orange, was en- 
tered by burglars, who, by their movements, awoke on¢ 
of the servant girls. Rising, she fearlessly enterg! the 
c20m, and suddenly confronting them, startle? them so 
that they rushed toward the window to escape. Two of 
them leaped out, and a third was seized by the bold 
girl, but managed to extricate himself from her grasp 
and follow his companions. Nothing was stolen, the 
girl having interrupted them before they had secured 
any booty. 





Ridden on a Rail. 

At East Hadden, Conn., a man was recently ridden 
on a rail, by some of his fellow-citizens, who wera in- 
dignant concerning his behavior toward a lady of the 
town. This mode of procedare is not as bad as hang- 
ing, but still is lawless, and can never be justified. The 
law is the only remedy in such cases, and any departure 
from it is inexcusable and uncivilized. 
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A HEROIC SERVANT GIRL. 


A Woman Saved from Drowning by 
Crinoline, 


Our illustration represents a woman in Canada, who 
was, while skating, put in danger of drowning by the 
breaking of the ice. Fortunately her crinoline held her 
dress distended, and thus kept her floating until as- 
sistance came. 


Dan Bryant and the Elephant. 


The proprietor of a menagerie at Cincinnati recently 
invited Dan Bryant to see the animals after the usual 
hours of cxhibition. The animals, it seems, did not 
relish being disturbed at such an unseasonable hour, 
and the elephant, making himself the organ of public 
opinion, seized the intruder w.th his trunk, and afte: 
swinging him to and fro several times, threw him about 
twenty feet. Fortunately he landed upon a pile of hoy, 
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LYNCH LAW IN CONNECTICUT. 


and received no other injury than the confusion con- 
sequent upon so unexpectedly sought a reception. 


An Incident of the Late Storm. 


During the late storm, the tin roof of the Sherman 
House, in Elmira, N. Y., was found to be in danger oi 
being carried away by the force of the wind. It had 
started slightly in one or two places. A man, named 
Michael McMahon, happened to be in the building, and 
offered to go upon the roof and secure it. Disregard- 
ing the advice of those who told him how dangerous it 
was, he went up with a hammer and nails, saying there 
was no danger that it would take but a moment, and 
he wouid ve careful. He had hardly reached the roof, 
when it was carried off bodily by the force of the wind, 
and he was thrown into the street, falling a distance of 
over one hundred feet, and receiving such severe in- 
juries that he died soon after. 
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A LADY SAVED FROM DROWNING HER CRINO- 
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DAN BRYANT’S VISIT TO THE ELEPHANT. 


Singular Death of Margaret MacNulty. 


Margaret MacNulty, a woman of intemperate habits, 
was found dead, suspended by her clothing from a 
high picket-fence to Ripley’s Dock, in Newark, N. J. 
It is supposed that she attempted to climb the fence on 
her way home, and as the evening before she had been 
seen drunk, that she became entangled on the pickets 
and died as represented. In Inaia, during the mutiny, 
a favorite mode of punishment with the Christian Eng- 
lish officers, was hanging the mutineers up alive by 
the legs, and the result of their experience was that 
death was ceriain in about a half hour, under the most 
horrible suffering: 

Singular Death. 

Mr. John Reilly, of 79 Baxter street, had the misfor- 
tune to lose his wife by sudden death. In preparing 
himself for the funeral, he went into a barber’s-shop to 
to be shaved, The barber, during the operation, noticed 





INCIDENT OF THE LATE STORM AT ELMIRA, N. Y. 


that his customer behaved somewhat curiously, and 
was suddenly horrified at finding that he was dead. 
The inquest showed that he died from heart-disease. 
His burial took place with that of his wife, tor which 
he was preparing. 

Dangers of City Car Travel. 

The Bleecker street line of cars passes our office, at 
the intersection of Elm and Pearl streets. The grade 
just here is quite steep down to Pearl street, and then 
up again. The cars come down the incline and cross 
Pear] street at so rapid a rate hat t is singular acci- 
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SINGULAR DEATH OF MARGARET M‘NULTY. | 


dents are notconstanthere. The other day the collision 
we have illustrated did occur. One of the cars hai 
stopped at the bottom of the incline, and the next on 
came down at such speed that it was impossible to stop 
itin time. The result wasacollision. Fortunately th 
passengers had seen the approach of the second car in 
time enough to save themselves by retreating out of the 
front door. It is bad enough to have these railroads 
take violent possession of the streets, charge us more | 
than their legal fare, pack us in like sardines, and, by | 
the insolence of their servants, increase their aniversal | 





short-comings; but when it comes to making their use ' 
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positively dangerous, perhaps we may have a right to 
complain. 
Panic in St. Peter’s Church. 

An intense excitement was caused last week in St. 
Peter’s Roman Catholic Church at Philadelphia. One 
of the candles upon the altar was tipped over accident- 
ally, and coming in contact with some ofjthe drapery, 
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DIED IN A BARBERS CHAIR. 


set it on fire. A panic ensued, which was soon allayed 
by the coolness of some of those present. The burning 
drapery was soon extinguished. 








CHANCELLOR THURLOW’S HAT. 


Axoot lawyer’s cocked hats « capital volume 
might be written, that should contain no better story 
than the one which is told of Ned Thurlow’s discom- 
fiture in 1788, when he was playing a trickster’s game 
with his friends and foes, Windsor Castle just then 
contained three distinct centres of public interest—the 
mad king in the hands of his keepers; on the one side 
of the impotent monarch the Prince of Wales waiting 
impatiently for the regency; on the other side, the 
queen, with equal impatience, longing for her husband’s 
recovery. The prince and his mother both had apart- 
ments in the castle, her majesty’s quarters being the 
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THE DANGERS OF CITY TRAVEL. 


place of meeting for the Tory ministers, whilst the 
prince’s apartments were thrown open to the select 
leaders of the Whig expectants, Of course the two 
coteries kept jealously apart; but Thurlow, who wished 
to be still Lord Chancellor, “ whatever king might 
reign,’’ was in private communication with the prince’s 
friends. With furtive steps he passed from the queen’s 
room (where he had a minute before been assuring the 
ministers that he would be faithful to the king’s adhe- 
rents), and made clandestine way to the apartment 
where Sheridan and Payne were meditating on the 
advantages of a regency without restriction. On leav- 
ing the prince, the wary lawyer used to steal into the 
king’s chamber, and seek guidance or encouragement 
from the madman’s restless eyes. Was the malady 
curable? If curable, how long a time would elapse 
before the return of reason? These were the questions 
which the Chancellor put to himself, as he debated 
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whether he should break with the Tories and go over | little articles as knives and forks, and he evidently +more open-hearted than the rest, were for speak- ’ E 

to the Whigs. Through the action of the patient's believed that cold ham, sardines, and such ing of & man as they found him, while from VICK $ ILLUSTRATED CATALOGU 
lscase the most delicate part of the lawyer's occurs: | articles, could not soil his fingers so long as he | another corner of the way some hungry individual 

tion was gone; and having no longer a king’s conscience . : 8 , 

to keep, he did not care, ts way of diversion—to keep —s them with his gloves on. - | bar a Pn to sl a ms 

is own. 0. 49 was an old acquaintance, and Spu pu gan to have gloomy forebodings as 

of any, 247s cre they rece clear demonstrsice | hinted broadly about becoming possessor of the what the ultimate state of society wonld be, and | Kent Nrausne sn aoog ata MO 100 Ragen 100 

cabinet suspected that he was acting cisingenuously, | fine brownstone house, through the mediumship fearing what he might do on his reflections, I ac- | CHOICE FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES, 

aod when his doubte-dealing was brought \o their sure | of a dominio and the pretty daughter of the companied him home and put Lim soothingly to . 
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knowledge, their indignation was not even qualified : . ae A : AND 

with ealesten, The otery of his exposure s told in | Present owner ; and as a particu ar favor I was | bed. A Sit - — 
various ways; but «lJ versions concur in xttributing it | to say nothing, Spudd everything, while I was to | eautiful Colored ower ate, 
toanaccident. Like the gallant of the French court, | note the effect. Mr. and Mrs. Pooyer were there | How rnaey Serve “ Wircars” my New Zra- | for fro tispiece. A'so descriptions of the FINEST 


whose clondestine intercourse with a great lady was dis- 
covered because, in bis hurried preparations for flight 
from her chamber, he appiopriated one of her stock- 
ings, Thurlow, accurdiny to oue account, was convicted 
of perfidy by the pvince’s hat, which he bore under his 








| to receive us, ag also the daughters, surrounded 


by half a dozen young men full as good-looking 
as ourselves, But it remained for Spudd to 
banish them like a cloud, and by the magic of 





LAND.—The following, from the New Zeulanud Herua/d, 


describes a summary mode of dealing with “ witches” 


in that country: ‘‘ From Kawhia we hear of wars gpd 
rumors of wars, instigate probably by the dc sire of the 
semi-friendly natives there to be put on rations an’ re- 








| FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES grown, wth full 


and plain directio. s for culture, 
£> Sent to a) who desir», postage paid, for 15 cents 


} —noi half ‘he cost. Sent free to alt my customers of 


1866 wi-hout being ordered. Address 














ari on entering the closet where the ministers awaited | -* / : ig ceive pay. Hone Westers (John Wesley), late uative 690-91 JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y¥. 578+ 
~ coming. Another version says Thurlow +~ — his own genius draw the fair enchantress to his | 7 yistraic there, who was deauae from his «ace four _- 
seat at the council-table, when his hat yo ey 4 side. years ago, for th» abduction of a native woman, the wife a - FF 
itn the princes private rooms. thind, and more pro- |, Ziling # glass, he spproached Mr. and Mrs, P. | Sia sensor named wright hasbeen siding cur | Me SAVONINE & 
bable representation of the affair, instead of laying the and a his little speech : , miesion of a mo-t brutal murder. It scems thatthis late | NOTICE wherever an article of actual value, and ac 
scere in the council-chamber, makes the Ey “Mr, P.—hic!—you’re Mr. P., you’re Mrs. P.— | learned interpreter of the law had, with a zeal worthy of | knowledzed as such by the Public, becomvs “a House- 
occur in a more public part of the castle. e ooh hic!—so be I. Mr. P.—may I hope—this day | Matthew Hopkins, condemned an old Maori womu for | hold Necessity,” it is a notorious fact that numberless | 
council was to be held at Windsor,” saia the twelyemonths—you're Mr. P. and Mrs. P., you're * Makuta,’ or witchcraft, and punished her by | .8 own | counte:feits immediately appear, und claims are made € 
Honorable Thomas Grenville, in his old age recounting M P._N wr a . “4 hands, cutting off her head on the spot. This may ap- | of “priority of inventicn.”” Av wction on this head has 
the particulars of the wishap, “‘ to determine ~ oo rs. -—New Year’s—happy—hic!—all ovus. | pear to Auckland pbilo-Maoris as something startlug alrealy commenced in the Supreme Court of New 
_— ministers should pursue, a hms Here’s to your—hic!—charming daughters— | and, perhaps, out of the way, but to us here it is no ex- | York, Now, therefore, TAKE NOTICE that any one TH 
| mp some time befvre any of his a f them, | beautiful, excellent—hic!” and he wound up by traordinary event. It is only a few years since two | counterfeiting, or in any manner making use of the AND 
¢ was to be brought back to London by one x. i teeeniey : . in hi natives in our own district murdered # man and woman | Trade mark hereunder, and duly registered, will be ‘May | 
aud the moment o/ departure being come, the - | turning the glass of wine down his bosom in his for the same reason, and cooked a copper Maori over | prosecuted, and withvut further notjce, by the celeb 
cellor’s hat was nowbere to be found, Aiter 4 —— endeavor to drink to the health of his en-, their grave. Much about the same time, at Kawhia, a GLAMORGAN SOAP CO., OnrM 
a ag) in eo eS A Ce I -- Sim chantress. —_ — —. pulled ny & ——_ out of _ 4 45 Broadway, N. ¥. sews 
held, . . . ’ child, under pressi infant was 
and with great naiveté, ‘ My lord, I found itin the closet In a little side speech to me he contended, | witched.” - = = 
of his an ply a th sa | Without making a note of the elevated noses,! Prrsonar, ADoRNMENT.—How manv women| Mf Ruffle 
eoxryuporated the inference which they drew.” that the last bit of ham that he had eaten had so | ao you suppose would beautify their persons and ren . mach 
; lubricated his organs of speech that the words . — ey — = wes to ae 1 — — y =." 
came out faster than he could shape them, and | 7U* those ee ee ee ee : 
. - please myself thinking that all self-respecting women Foi 
New Yeavr’s Calls. | that under the circumstances his true forte was | would continue to do 60, untidiness and disorder being x 4 those 
=T0P singing ; and that if I would only accompany him | demoralizers to which their natures would instinctively Mach 
BY BRIC ° on the piano he would so thrill and electrify the | {9 tok eaiine ee hee See Se Seek — 
I map promised myself and my friend Spudd pers oe poral the _~ — ring rey 1 still seutine that there is something unnatural and ra 
i F | mi ri ; at all events ranted his wish, | Wrong in that woman who is totally indifferent to it. Ro tte 5 
= ee i re H hi self at a ~ I played the prelude to several of his favorite | Hike not her who feels noc an itching finger to sbroud the Pe Sane ee apn 
en that wort y presented himself at my lodg a - : unsightliness of her abode and bring out, by skillful Official Drawing of December 18th, 1866, “W 
ings on the morning of January 1st, 18 hun—no | airs, even played one of his best songs quite | touches, small surprises of beauty and grace. As for No. 16636.... 00000 drew.... . $100,000 rapid! 
matter—I felt a thrill of joy as he grasped my through, but without eliciting a response of any | ber whose love of ornamentation is not based on neat- bad 60,000 N. Y. 
hand, and announced himself feeling as fine as a | kind from the enchaating Spudd. By-and-by his mys oo ry — 4 te aan tus oe e es sin 
new silk hat, and anxious to commence our calls. | Senses seemed to come to him, and striking & | floor, I will have none of her! es 5°C00 anal 
Of course each stood critic for the other, and it | tremendous theatrical attitude, his lips began to <== St seeeeseees 5,000 ot 
was the unanimous opinion that two finer-looking | move ; I waited for the first-note. It came: SPECIAL NOTICE. Being the six capital prizes, = 
individuals than we were would be hard to find. | ‘John Brown’s mother knew he was a hunkey Tho indasictal - nite es mand a ae ——— a Fa age Highest - 
We expected to captivate and even shiver many | boy,” repeated five or six times, and then a chorus | oo Niacturora fueuntens ond fususens witl be glad to aa sieges coat : 
hearts before we got through, but, as a matter of | sung by Spudd, Then bis song went on to tell | year that the Scientific American has been enlarged to TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. ae 
course, we could not help it; and so, with honest | that the said John Brown knew that his mother | ¢y¢ same size as FRaNk Lesuie’s ILLUSTRATED NEws- | U 


hearts beneath our fashionable clothes, we stroked 
the last hair and started out, 

The first two or three calls amounted to but 
little ; but on reaching the fourth door the dull- 
ness began to wear off. Othcrs had been there 
before us and drawn the corks of their hilarity, 
so that it ran a perfoct stream at the moment of 
our announcement. Mrs. Bucklearity was looking 
beautiful, and her daughters sipped wine and 
animated the piano in the most approved style. 
I was delighted witi: the daughters and decanters, 
while Spudd instantiy became a hero with the old 
lady—I beg her pardon—and the sandwiches, 

Of course every one present regretted that we 


was a hunkey boy, after which we were again re- 
minded of the old lady’s knowledge respecting 
her son. In vain I hinted at something else ; 
that we had better be going ; in vain I pulled him 
savagely by the coat-tail and started for the door; 
he still went on with John Brown and his knowing 
mother, Finally Mr. P. suggested that they be 
favored with the remainder of the song on the 
following New Year, which, together with a de- 
cidedly savage look from the daughter and her 
several admirers, torcibly suggested the exterior 
of the brownstone house. 

Once more on the sidewalk, we held a council of 
war and concluded to finish our list by the aid of 


PAPER. Now is the time tosubscribe for this admirably 
conducted and most useful publication. The publishers, 
MUNN & CO., 37 Park row, deserve great credit for 
their enterprising management of this most important 
serial. 








We should not suffer from a Gough 
which a few doses of AYER’S CHERRY PECTO!F al. 
will cure. Time, comfort, health, are all saved by it. 








Barnum & Van Amburgh’s Museum 
and Menagerie Combination. 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets, 

Museum, Menagerie and Drama. New Year's 




















PUBLISHED THIS DAY.—THE NEW 
YEAR'S NUMBER OF FRANK LES- 
LIE’S BUDGE’ OF FUN, being No. 
107 of that great Comic Paper of America. 
The principsl Cartoons are the Grand 
New Year’s Ball of Uncle Sam, the 
Poisoned Chalice, and the pursuit of a 
pretty Ankle and a No. 2 Bootee ; besides 
forty comic cuts of all kinds, embodying 
the Satirical History of the month. The 
literary contents are the conclusion of 

















were obliged to part 80 soon ; but we had just one | animated horseflesh and a sleigh. After 9 long | postival Week! On exhibition at’ all hours, the the Windfall and the Widow, Charles Fo 
hundred calls to make, and at eleven a.m. we had | search we found a man who would put us through ENTIRE van AMBURGH COLLECTION OF LIVING Dickens’s New Year's Story, besides Artic 
only checked four on our list. So we backed out | —in the generosity of his soul—for twenty-five | WILD ANIMAL C NG A GIRAFFE—over numerous Sketches and numberless Bon- e 
A salt p fift-en feet high. Performances every morning at 11 snes 
against the hat-tree, covered our ravishing locks, | dollars. Incorporated him and started; com-| ocjock, without extra charge. Brening at 7% An mots, the exciting story of ‘There's a 
and departed. pared lists ; Ihad lort my own and must there- | formance in the Areva. Toyether with ti. “tomantic Man under the Bed,” &., &c. Sold b Ez 
About noon the scene began to be decidedly | fore depend upon Spudd’s, Not one of his calls oso (Fates : sar. . » XC. y on 
novel and lively. The servants opened the front | had been checked, and to make matters worse, it | sixieon sears old, weighing is eounds ; Glas my, all newsdealers. an 
doors regularly every ten seconds, whether there | was torn in halves, leaving me to guess which half Giantess, each over eight _ et high; zwe Dwarfs, Circas- ays 
was anybody to enter or not. Spudd began to get | it was, whether the done or the undone, Spudd | sian Girl, Gordon Cumming Collection. Cosmoramas, ‘ un, 
animated as well as the rest; but the first I | swore ina very natural way that it was the virgin | smned Seal, Happy Famiy, Grand Aquaria, Historical The Great Family Paper of America. | oe 
; elics, and over 200,000 other Curiosities. A Leopard us 
noticed of this new feeling was the bearty manner | halt, and so we fell back contented and happy. Child. FRANK LESLIE’S 80 ce 
in which he shook hands, and evenembracedsome | Called on No, 1 of our revised list. Noted a] Admission, 30 cents, children under ten, 15 cents, Se 
of the servants who let usin, Argument against | }ook of surprise on the faces of those who should : - Banj 
euch little attentions on his part produced no | have welcomed us with open arms, and caught the Holloway 8 ) Wille end Ointment are wil! 
reformation, for he insisted that they expected | sound of a suppressed titter as we bowed our- | POY tS. oniy Temesios used an the great public hospi- for C 
. : , quinsy, measles 122} 
such things, and would become stale and unprofit- | selves out of the room. Driver suggested that it | and smallpox. Every doctor of skill uses them in his 
able if denied their share of effervescence, was getting late, and as the days had not | practice. — 
Met another party as we turned a corner, and | lengthened to any considerable degree, he in- | — " . Issued every Monday. “ 
by some means or other got mixed up ; they taking | sinuated rapidity of motion, I came a master- Jousse’s Musical Catechism. Tho Seusth Vebeme of Feasn Lanes Canes Roo 
our route and we taking theirs. But, as luck | stroke on his human nature by giving him the} With an fnee comtataing Mofatetions from je CorneER, now in course of publication, will prove by far ne 
would have it, we met again in the same spot | list, giving him to understand at the same time | Various Major anc nor Keys and a Treatise on the | the most attractive series of numbers yet issued. In- 
about ten minutes later and compared notes; | that he was the only reliable man of the party, ao pol a of Chords, by J. 0. J. Ss aan tet one oe ae * — the a 
ascertained that we had circumnavigated the | and that he could go over the route in his best OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, Boston. | instructive and attractive matter by far the most desira- 
block under a delusion; they laughed and we | time. ble household paper ever published. OR 
laughed, and then concluded to cross over the} He showed the effect of my master-stroke, and This is no Humbug! To please and delight the sense of sight, while at the by | 
ugned, . : . same time the mind is furnished with healthy and Wat 
atreet and have a drink, We drank. : we made several calls in the shortest time on edt, Py BS —_ a game, Hy age, height, suitable nourishment, is the aim of the Cammey Cor- Prie 
ae on oar Gat,” Yound No. #8 fully and cow. | word to any one, and after taking a drink ‘of the | nomrcctploture of your future husband or wile with | its tales of Action, revtralued oy bightoned ‘mora po 
oa oon ee SOS We . ! 4), | Dame and date of marriage. ress MINN ~ | sense; the wonders of the past in human history, th sees 
cluded to doit on our return. Spudd suggested | first a get, we eo to -~ out with | TON, P.O. Drawer No. 38, Fultonville, N.Y. 590-93 great ont manele deeds on ive in unperiehabie testes -- 
that the weather was getting deuced slippery out ; | a8 much velocity as usual locomotion allows, ‘ — | the wonders of science and art; the wonders that travel ce 
thought so too. Called on several others, and| No. 11 was reached. We were met in the ball} Dr- William Barl’s Spanish Pile Speci« | duly | —- 2 az Tint, Comer te satens Maer, end 
found that the walking was getting worse. Spudd | by what seemed to be a very tickled party. pf Nepealeny ee ay AR $2. human mona-fe and custome—el these nd & place im New 
overflowed with the idea that we should get sharp- | Thought I had seen the hostess before ; took ® | moved from his old stand, nor has he agents for the | te Comust Conran, wot told bebiy, bat presented in . 
ened. Rang the bell of No. 40, and was met half- survey of the premises, and with the assistance | sale of bis remedies. 689-92 * — Se aueen sat x. — - wb y ewan in 9 
way by the lady of the louse, who, in the intensity | of the company we were made aware of the fact as Thus it is s book for the fireside, coming with 
of her feelings, embraced us both at once in such | that we had put in an appearance there once be- ANDROO JOHNSON.’ renewed freshness, and, like nature's self, with ever 
a fervent manner that the three of us would have | fore that day ; that in fact we stood in the room, | sig Western Trip and Comic Life. By Nasby. 40 | ‘ "Iv is slectrotyped, and back numbers can be had by 
fallen on the floor had it not been for my glossy | in the corner of which Spudd had doubled himself large eagerness. ae stat | rare _ sacy. = oe ordering the same of any News Agent, so that persons F 
hat, which had fortunately fallen beneath us. | up as aninaugural mishap. Spudd attempted a | 4nd get it ag Pgh pee ce omy 0 Cents; | wishing to subscribe at any time may depend on getting gist 
ed was nothing : and the good-natured hostess | little speech, but failed, simply on account of his oy in obo. thaetale a Paso00 = bach SOE Sip Se _ 
said she would send it down to the kitchen, and | excessive — I —y and oy — ; : es ft its ee Pcs Ney 
have Biddy press it out as good as new while we | convinced them that we ost one and a half Terms for this Paper. — 
were doing the refresbisents ; or, in case that did | of our lists, and unfortunately had been redoing THE CAME OF LOTO Senses Gen @ oon ti 
not work, I might leave it in place of her hus-|the wrong half. Somelaughiug. === | @IWEN AWAY WITH NO. 10 OF | one copy, wree month. ecrscwereee $1 09 
band’s new one. So we refreshed. Concluded to dismiss the driver and remain to One copy, 8iX MONthS.........0.seeeeee coocee SOD 
The piano was agitated to a polka, and Spudd tea; went out to do 80 and found that he had an- One copy, One year...... cece cccccccocs ccccece 4 00 1 
suggested poetry of motion Hostess thought so, | ticipated my kind intentions and was non esi, Two aon me eed oom address, in one 
too, being that Spudd was such an old and Spudd called for soda-water. : Four coplen, one your, 00 ous Ghbrenn,. pte 
valued acquaintance, und so they started. But Don’t remember a ge that transpired ; ss =... seseeee “ 1 
alas, for Spudd! either the toes of hia new boots | think it was late when we started to go home, ; i Pasocazeceases ove 
were too stiff—or gomothing clse—for, catching | Everybody seemed bent on the same journey, = a. coe a on toe fears Six 
the toes of those pedai aclornmen's in the carpet, | although now yp: bows: we saw no gs in to Megesine (the most compl te Lady’s Book : 
he pitched into the corver of the room, where he | a lamp-post and administering a ure to his re- s ib ~ i Lo a speocuce eascerezes 
remained doubled up like a damaged tea-pot. | fractory hat that would positively remain in the ubscriptions sho Ah roe _— 
The company insisted on bathing his temples, | gutter in spite of all that was said to it. 537 Pearl Street, Ni. ¥. ' 
which they did, some distance below his shirt-| Others had become tatigued with the labors of 


collar, which so far restored him as to enable him 
to swear feebly. Bowed ourselves out and found 
that the “‘ husband's new hat” would have rested 
op my shoulders had it not been for my ears. 
Making the best of it, we pushed on and made 
several other calls, during which Spudd got the 
best of any little nervousness that hia late mis- 
hap oecasioned, and considered himself in 
excellent condition for making little speeches 
whenever occasion required. Practice, too, 
had made him careless about the use of such 


the day, and were quietly resting their tired 
anatomy in various doorways and against various 
fences. I never recollect seeing so much musical 
good-feeling manifested on the street on any 
former occasion. Even those who could make no 
use of their legs used their lungs, unharmoniously 
but innocently. 

The major portion of them were ventilating the 
idea of not going home till morning. Some 
mournfully unbosomed themselves of the fact of 








not having any one to love and caress. Some, 





Send five eents and you will receive No. 10, paid, 
with the GAME OF wee Ty 





Extra inducements for persons procuring tlubs fur 
Frank Lesiie’s CormMNeY Conner. 
The following prizes will be given: 
For Clubs of Fiity Subscribers, at $4ach, a beautiful 
Parlor Melodeon. 
For Clubs of Thirty Subscribers, at. $4 each, a Grover & 
Baker Sewing Machine, valved at $55. 
For Clubs of Twelve Subacribers, at $4 each, 8 Union 
Washing Machine, valued at $20, 
For Clubs of Seven Subscribers, at $4 each, a Union 
Clothes Wringer, valued at $10. 
For Clubs of Four Subscribers, at $4 each, a Sebring’s 
Parlor Base-Ball Field—a new indoor game. 


The above articles to be boxed and sent by expreas te 
any address. ° 
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DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, aud 65 Chrystie Street, New York, 


Still continue to keep the largest stock of Parlor, Dining 
and Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United 
Btates, which they offer to the Wholesale and Retail 
trade at a discount of twenty per cent. from old prices. 


BEDDING AND SPRING BEDS, 


A GREAT VARIETY. 











IMPROVED 


SEWING 
MACHINE ! 


$5 $5 


THE EMBODIMENT OF PRACTICAL UTILITY 
AND EXTREME SIMPLICITY. Originally Patented 
May 13,1862; improvement patented June 9, 1863. The 
celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE, with 
Onmpme@ attachment; is NOIsELESs in operation, 
gews with Dousre on SINGLE THREAD of ALL KINDS, 
with extraordinary rapidity, making 16 stitches to 
each evolution of the wheel. Will Gather, Hem, 
Ruffle, Shirr, Tuck, Run up Breadths, &c.; the strongest 
machine made, Warranted not to get out of order 
for THREE years, It has taken the Premiums at 
New York and other Statr Fama, and received the 
Foti Approval of ALL the principal Journals, and of 
those who have UsED THEM. The ONLY Low Price 
Machine Patented, and that has received a Premrom, 


“This beautiful Machine stitches at the rate of several 
yards per minute.”—Frank Leslie's, 


“It sews very rapidly, and is so easily understood 
that a child can use it.”—N. Y. Independent, 


“With single or double thread, it silently yet very 
rapidly makes the stitch exactly like hand sewing.”— 
N.Y. Tribune, 


Single Machines, all complete, sent to any part of the 
country per Express, packed in box with printed in- 
structions on receipt of price, $5. Safe delivery guaran- 
teed. Agents wanted everywhere, Address all orders 


to 
FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Office, 102 Nassau Street, N. Y¥. 





UNION “7ASHING-MACHINE | 


AND CLOTHES WRING- 
ER. Conceded to ba the 
best in the world 

Will doa week’s wash- 
ing, perfecily, in two 
hours, 

The Wringer is the 
stronzest made, 

MANGLES of all kinds, 
for ironing clothes with- 
out heat. 

J. WARD & CO., 
<= 23 Cortlandt street, New 
York; and 

102 Summer St., Boston. 








ae Something New. “6 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large, Send stamp for circular. 
8. W. RICE & CO., 
tf 


$3 Nassau street, N. Y. 
BOOKS FOR EVERYBODY. 


SHORT-HAND WITHOUT A MASTER, 53d Edition, 
25 cents. Ventriloquism Made Easy and Second Sight 
Mystery Explained, 15 cents. Joe Miller, Jr., Full of 
Fun, 10 cents. Everyvody’s Friend, or the Universal 
Hand-Book, 25 cents, Parlor Tricks with Cards, 70 
Iliustrations, 30 cents. Hand-Book of Natural Magic, 
80 cents, The Amateur’s Guide to Home Theatrical:, 
25 cents. How To Do It, a Book tor Everybody, 60 
cents. The Most Laughable Thing on Earth, 30 cents, 
Banjo without a Master, 50 cents. Either of the above 
wil! be sent by mail on receipt of the price. Send stamp 
for Catalogue, and address Orders to U. A. ROORBACH, 
122 Nassau street, New York, tf 


PARLOR FIREWORES. 

Snow Crystals in Fire; or, Fireworks for the Drawing- 
Room. A new amusement for Winter Evenings. Price 
25 cents a package. Send Orders to O, A. ROORBACH, 
122 Nassau street, New York. tf 








NO NAME FOR THEM, 

OR ORIENTAL MYSTERIES. Chemists are perplexed 
by them, Manufacturers cannot produce them, Hot 
Water reveals them, then people woniler at them. 
Price 25 cents. Send Orders to O, A. ROORBACH, 122 
Nassau s‘reet, New York. tf 





A New Way to Mako Money.—Send 
60 cents ior two Go.den Envclopes, sure to draw a prize 
and a.c'\ance to draw $30,000 in Greenbacks. Address 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 197 Broadway, 
New York City. tt 




















RINTING OFFICES 


For the Army and Navy Hospitals, Merchants, Drug- | 
gists, and all who wish to print neatly, cheaply and ex- 
pediXiousty. Circular sent free. Sheets of Type, Cuts, 

c.,10 cts. ADAMS PRESS COMPANY, 26 Ann street, 
New York. tf 









NOW READY—THIRD EDITION, 
Frank Leslie’s 
ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC, 
With Over Sixty lllustrations, 
And full of useful information, 
Sixty-Four Pages, Large Octavo. Price, 50 Cents. | 





NOW READY—SIATH EDITION, 
Frank Leslie’s 
Comic Almanac 
With Eighty Dlustrations. 
Thirty-Two Pages. Price, 15 Cents. 


Frank Leslic’s 


Illustrated Lady’s Aix:anac, 


With Over Seventy Illustrations. 
full of useful se pleasant reading for the 
es. 


PLEASANT HOURS, 





! Sixty-Four Pages, Large Octavo. Price, 50 Cents. 





HOLIDAY PRESENTS ! 


ARRANDALE & ©O., 162 BROADWAY, N. Y., are 
offering over $1,000,000 worth of DRY GOODS in 
Dresses, Pants and Coat Patterns, Balmoral Skirts, 
Furs, Robes, etc., together with a large assortment of | 
WATCHES, JEWELRY, Silverware and Fancy Goods, 
ata uniform price of ONE DOLLAR each, with very 
liberal terms to agents. 

Send 25 cents for a Certificate, or $1 for five, which will 
show you what can be obtained for ONE DOLLAR, ard | 
if demred, we will send our terms t agents. e ' 


t 


New York, Oct., 1866. 





Beauty-—Hunt’s Bloom of Roses. 


A charming, delicate and perfect natural color for the | 
checks or lips; does not wash off or injure the skin; | 
remains permanent for years and cannot be detected. | 
Price $1 18 cents by mail, securely packed from ob- | 
servation. HUNT & CO., Perrumers, | 


tf 133 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. j 





THE STANDARD 


AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE 


aND 


COMBINATION CUSHIONS, 


Approved and adopted by the Billiard Congress of 1863. 
The best and only reliable Billiard Table manufactured, 
Balls, Cues, and every article relating to Billiards, for 
sale by PHELAN & COLLENDER, 
Corner of Crosby and Spring Streets, N. Y, 


300 per cent. Profit for Agents.—Three 
Genteel Articles, everywhere needed and sell at sight. 
All sent, with particulars, free, by mail, for 35 cents. 
Address E. H, MARTIN, Hinsdale, N. H. 











*“Psychomancy.”—How either sex may 
fascinate and gein the love, confidence, affection and 
good will of any person they choose, instantly. This | 
simple mental acquirement all can possess, securing 
certain success in love, marriage, etc., free by mail, for 
25 cents, together with a guide to the unmarried of both | 
sexes—an extraordinary book, of great interest. Third 
edition; over 100,000 copies already sold. Address 

T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 





100 Photographs of Union Generals sent post- 
paid for 25 cents; 50 photographs of Rebg) Officers for 
25 cents; 100 photographs of Female Beauties tor 25 
cents; 100 photographs of Actors for 25 cents. Address 

580-88 C. SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holiand, N, Y, 





“6 Bashfulness,” ** Diffidence,” 
“*‘SENSITIVENESS,” “ TIMIDITY,” 
“CAUSES AND CURE,” 
Given in ANNUAL OF PHYSIOGNOMY, for 1867. 20 
cents, by first post. FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broad- 
way, New York. 587-90 


The Metropolitan Linguistic Institute, 
AT SCHUBERTH’S BUILDING, 


No. 820 Broadway, near Twelfth 8t., 


is an establishment of the highest classical order and 
respectability, where French, German, Italian and 
Spanish are rapidly taught through H. C, Arymar’s 
Analytical and Synomic Method, 
TERMS: 
Per Year, of 100 Lese@ons.....ceessesseceees $40 
Per Term of 20 LesscnS...cccccccccccccece 10 
Private Lessons of half an hour each....... 1 
~~ Classes of three, for one hour...... 2 











LOOK HERE! My Golden Compound will 
force the beard to grow on the smoothest face in twenty 
one days. Satisfaction given or money refunded, Sent by 
_ “4 60 cents, Address M. A. JAGGERS, Calhoun, 

nois. 


Good Books, ‘sent by return mail. 
How to Write Letiers Correctly, 15 cts.—Guide to 
Etiquette, 15 cts.—Bridal Etiquette, 16 cts.—Courtship 
Made Easy, 15 cta,—Housekeeper’s Own Book, 15 cts,— 
How to Buy, Tame and Keep Horses, 15 cts.—Kuowlson’s 
Farrier, 15 cts.—Home Cook Book, 30 cts.—Parlor 
Magician, 30 cts.—Parlor Thesatricals, 30 cts.—Parlor 
Pantomimes, 25 cts.—500 Puzzles, 30 cis.—Fireside 
Games, 30 cts.—Laws of Love, 30 cts.—Love Oracle, 30 
cta.—Comic Courtship, 30 cts.—Great Foriune-Teller, 60 
cts. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 686-938 








Now is the Time to Subscribe for 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $1 50 a vEaR, 


A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, eto, 





This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great varicty of 
Entertaining and Instructive Miscellaneous Reading, 
will constitute a new feature in periodical literature, 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, each 
pumber will contain Four Large and Beautiful 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

As this work is stereotyped, all the back numbers can 
be had at any time. 

In the February number will be commenced a new 
continued story of extraordinary interest, 


The Peri of the Pyrenees, 


A TALE OF ANCIENT SPAIN. 
BY HARRY HAZLETON. 


4a” All subscriptions to be sent to 
FRANK LESLIE, 





637 Pearl Street, Ms Ke 


Important Notice to the People! 





Kelley's Grand North American Prize Concert. 





TIME FIXED TO AWARD THE PREMIUMS, 


THE WABASH AVENUE RINK, CHICACO, ILL., 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 26, 1867. 





This is the Greatest Distribution of the Nineteenth Century, 


And most successful enterprise of the kind ever inaugurated in the world! 


250,000 Valuabie Prizes, Vained at Half a Million Dollars, ineluding $100,000 i» 
Greenbacks, will be presented to ticketholders. 





A SPECIAL NOTICE TO THE PEOPLE. 


The proprietors of this grand enterprise have great pleasure in being able to inform the subscribers to their 
Concert, that it is now an assured success, Out of 500,000 tickets issued, only 98,000 remain unsold. The 
prietors do not wish to hold a single ticket when the concert takes place, as it might create diraatinfaction among 
our patrons, and therefore have been compelled to extend the time to JANUARY 26, 1867, when it will positively 
take place without any further postponement. 

For 15 years we have been enzaged in the gift business, and we point with pride to the reputstion we have wo" 
for honesty and integrity. Many ot the prominent citizens of Chicago will bear witness to the statement that we 
have never made any promises to {he public that we have not sacredly fulfilled, and we refer tu the leading bank- 
ers and merchants cf New York, Philadelphia, Boston and Chicago, for our character for fair dealing. 

In spite of all opposition and every obstacle, we shall prove to the public that the North American Prize Con- 
cert will be conducted honorably, and all the prizes advertised will be distributed tairly, impartially and without 


| reserve, 


The plan of drawing adopted is the folowing: Duplicate numbers from 1 to 500,000 are placed in a wheel; the 
first number drawn out takes the highest prize; the next the second highest prize, and so on until the whole 
250,000 prizes are drawn. 


We advise all parties wanting tickets to send for them atonce. All orders for tickets will be promptly filled. 


Namber of Tickets Issucd, 500,000. Price, $1 Each. 


EVERY OTHER TICKET DRAWS A PRIZE. 
LIST OF PRESENTS TO BE AWARDED. 

1 Giftin Greenbacks . e ° ° . ° ° ° ° $ 30,000 
» oe ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° e 10,000 
, * ad ° ° . ° ° ° ° ° . 5,000 
i « ee e ° ° ° ° e ° e ° 4,000 
i « bed e e ° . . ° ° ° . $,000 
1 « o ° . e ° ° ° ° ° e 2,000 
2 « oe $1,000 each e ° . ° e 20,000 
20 « os 500 “ . ° . ° ° ° ° 10,000 
20 « sad 100 “ e ° ° P . ° ° 2,000 
20 “ bi 60 “ ° ° ° . ° ° e 1,000 
800 ** bad 10 “ ° ° ° ° ° . e 8,000 
1,000“ « § « e . e ° ° ° e 5,000 
1 * Residence in Chicago ° ° ° . ° ° ° 6,000 
10 “ City Lots in Chicago, $500 ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 5,000 
40 +“ Pianos, $500 each ° ° e e . e 20,000 
20 “ Melodeons, 150 each ° ° ° ° e ° 3,000 
100 “ Family Bibles, $20 each . ° ° e 2,000 
200 “ Gents’ Gold Watches, $150 each . e ° ° e 80,000 
200 “ Ladies’ Gold Watches, $100 each e ° ° ° . ° 20,000 
200 “ American H. C. Silver Watches, $65 each . P ° . ‘ ° 13,000 
300 “ Patent Lever H. CO. Silver Watches, $40 each P ° 5 ° ° 12,000 
1,000 “ Set Silver-Plated Tea Spoons, $3 cach e ° ° ° ° e 3,000 
1,000 “ §ilver-Plated Call Bells, $3 each e ° ° ° ° . 8,000 
1,000 “© §ilver-Plated Fruit Knives, $2 each e ° . ° . e 2,000 
2,000 ““ Gold Pens, in Velvet Boxes, $4 each e e ° ° e e 8,000 
2,000 Photograph Albur’s, $5 each ° 9 e ° ° . ° 10,000 
2,000 Gold Pens, and Ebony Holders, $5each . e ° ° . ° 10,000 
2,000 “ Gold Rings, $3 each A ‘: - . ‘ - ‘ ‘ 6,000 
1,000 ‘ Gold-lined Goblets and Cups, $3 each ° ° ° . . ° 3,000 
1,000 “ §x-bladed Pearl-handle Kuives, $4 50 cach e ° ° ° ° 4,500 
1,000 “ Fine Lady’s Purses, $5 eech e e e e e ° e 5,000 
2,000 “ Gold Sleeve Buttons, $2 each ° ° e ° ° ° ° 4,000 
92,000 “ Books and Steel Engravings, $1 to $2 each . . ° ° e 92,457 
139,043 “ Large Steel Engravings, $1 each ° ° ° ° ° ° 139,043 


The distribution will take place after the concert, where 200,000 persons can witness it. A comrittee will be 
appointed by ticket-holders to take charge of the same. All agents and purchasers will be supplied with @ cor+ 
rect list of the awards as soon as published, 


Price of Tickets, One Dollar cach. Sent by mail on receipt of price and three cent stamp for retura postage, 
BVERY OTHER TICKET DRAWS A PRIZH. 
SPECIAL TERMS OR CLUB RATES: 


procnring @ club of five or more names for tickets, and sending us the money ior the same, will be 
iollowing commission. : 


We will send 5 Tickets to one address for $4-50; 10 for $9; 20 for $17.50. 


Any party 
allowed the 


Send the name of each subscriber, and their post-office address, with Town, County and State, in full. Money 
by draft, post-office order, express, or in registered letters, may be sent at our risk. 


EVERY OTHER TICKET DRAWS A PRIZE. 


READ WHAT THE CHICAGO PRESS SAY: 


Norte AMERICAN ParzE Concent.—Among the first gift enterprises ever commenced {n Chicago, was that of 
Messrs. A. A. Kelley & Co., which has been perpetual for more than three years past, and bas given the most 
perfect satisfaction, it we are to judge by the extensive patronage accorded it. They are the proprietors of the 
“ North American Prize Concert,” now ao extensively adv-rtised in this and other papers, aud endorsed by some 
of the best business firms in this country. rom what we know of Mr. Kelley, we are positive that he will, “in 
the future as in the past,” deal fairly and honvrably with all who take stock in his enterprise.—Chicago Times. 


Keuier & o.’s Grrr Extenrnise.—The first to embark in the gift enterprise business in Chicago was the 
firm of A. A. Kelley & Co., located at 105 Randolph street. Who does not remember their store, which 
opened two or three years ago, where many purchased books and other articles, and were so lucky as to find with 
their purchases tickets which entitled them to valuable gifts of jewelry or other prizes? Thousands of our citizens 
were thus fortunate, and these have the best evidences that Messrs. Kelley & (‘o, always periorm all they promise; 
that they are honorable men and do business honorably and on the square. The citizens of Chicago who know 
A. A. Kelley & Oo., have confidence in their honor and integrity, and are largely investing in their enterprise, 
Tlese are some of the reasons why we feel safe in commending Kelley & Co.’s Giit Concert to the public.—Chicago 
Journal. 


REFERENCES.—Tappan, McKeliop & Co., Commercial Agency, Chicago; Lot CO, Whitford, wholesale 
dealer, Chicago; Louis Saarbach & Schwerz, importers, Philadelphia; Samuel D. Burlock, publisher, Philad ay 
& Moss, Commission Merchants, Chicago, Illinois; Van Valkenburg & Co., Importers, New York; W. H. 


Baker 
Adams & Co., Advertising Agents, Chicago, Dlinois. 
All communications should be addressed to 


A. A, KELLEY & 00., No. 105 Randolph street, Chicago, Il. 





[Jaw. 19, 1867. 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED. NEWSPAPER. 









‘our Young Folks| 








For 1867, will have a capital story of American boys 
and girls a yA KH. hf A or, 
Grandfather's Stru a Homestead ; » 
interesting stories and sketches of European life by 
Bayarp Taytor. These, and the other excellent things 
with which our Youne Fouxs will be regularly filled, 
will have numerous illustrations, 

‘Terms: $2 a year; Single or Specimen number, 20 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, Boston. 


—— 


cents. 


Every Satur 








“Is a short cut to the choicest lish and French 
periodicals, whose number and cost place them beyond 
the reach of most individuals. The arrangements of 
the conductors with foreign writers and publishers are 
such as enable Every Salurday to reproduce much of 
its matter from advanced sheets, placing it betore the 
American reader almost simultaneously, with its pub- 
lication abroad.’’—Ezaminer and Chronicle. 

Terms: Single Number, 10 cents; $5 a year. 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, Boston — 


EXCELSIOR! 


OPENING FAIR SUPPLEMENTARY. 


PICTURES AND PREMIUMS. 


MAGNIFICENT PICTURES! 
LIBERAL GIFTS! 


WE PROPOSE THE GREATEST INDUCEMENT 
EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC TO 
PURCHASE WORKS OF ART. 


The pictures are all sold at the regular price charged 
by dealers, and when 53,537 are disposed of at $1 each, 
ora proportionate number of the higher-priced engrav- 
ings are sold, so that the entire proceeds amount to 
$53,537,. we shall distribute among the purchasers 

GIFTS VALUED AT $50,000, 
consisting of greenbacks, real estate, horses, buggies, 
pianos, watches, sewing machines, music boxes, 
diamond rings, fine carpets, silver-plated ware, albums, 
tine turniture, dress patterns, opera-glasses, books, &c. 
Ful, description of premiums tn catalogues. 

‘sinc distribution of premiums will be made on the 
old and ever-popular Art Union plan, and the same 
degree ot tairness will be guaranteed, as in the dis- 
tribution of the Opening Fair scheme, which was 
managed by the andersigned, to the satisfaction of all 
interested. 

For one dollar (and ten cents for tubirg and postage), 
we wili forward choice of the following splendid pic- 


tures ; 
WASHINGTON AT HOME. 
THE POACHERS. 
CURIOSITY. 
INDISCRETION. 

LARGE PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON, 
LARGE PORTRAIT OF MARTHA WASHINGTON. 
LARGE PORTRAIT OF GEN. GRANT. 
LARGE PORTRAIT OF LINCOLN. 

LARGE PORTRAIT OF PRESIDENT JOHNSON, 
AND A IicketT, entitling to one chance in the distribu- 

ton of premiums. 

For $5 and 20 cents for tubing and postage), we will 
mail choice of five $1 engravings, or one of the follow- 
ing; 

, *- THE CHASE,” by Ansdell. 

** WHISPERING ANGELS,” by Faed 
**DAWN OF FREEDOM.” 

“THE FARMER’S FRIENDS.” 

*- FULL BLOODS.” 

* THE SURPRISE." 

And five Tickets, entitling the purchaser to five chances 
in the distribution. None of the above-mentioned pic- 
tures are sold by us at less than the price indicated. 

Proposals for the sale of finer Engravings, Medallions 
and Oil Paintings, are contained in the full catalogue, 
which will be mailed to any address on receipt of ons 


stamp. 
SEND FOR IT. 
So many of the pictures are already dis d of, it 
appears certain that the distribution will be made in 


January, 1867; but due notice will be given of the 
exact time and a full and plain list in a torm that every 
person can see at a glance just what he is entitled to, 
will be forwarded .o every patron. All the pictures 
and chances will be in the hands of the public when 
the distribution 1s made, and the whole matter will be 
conducted with the utmost fairness and impartiality. 

NO MORE APPROPRIATE HOLIDAY PRESENT 
can possibly be made than a selection from our pic- 
tures, with the ope gg certificate, entitling the 
holder to a valuable gift. There is no more promising 
investment of a small sum of money, especially as the 
engraving ‘s delivere: imm y on receipt of the 
money. There can be not fairer. 

GOOD RELIABLE AGENTS ARE WANTED. 

All those wko approve our plans and terms should 
order pictures without delay, and thus shorten the time 
of filling the list. Write name and fice distinctly. 
The full catalogue wii be forwarded with every pic- 
tare, together with the tickets for the distribution. 


Address 
J. R. HAWLEY & CO., Publishers, 
590-910 No. 164 Vine St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


. $500,000!” 
LOST-- ,000 ! 
Is the title of the leading story, by Prof. Geratp 8S. 
Procror, in THe Western Wortp for Jan. 1., 1867— 
NOW READY. The opening chapters are thrillingly ex- 


citing, and the interest increases with the action of the 
narrative. 


“LOST—$500,000 !” 


is bound to have an immense run. It will be con- 
tinued through several numbers of Taz Wor.p. 

** Shall I Succeed,” by Fannie Butler; ‘‘Smoked Out,”’ 
by O. H. Harpel, Esq.; ‘‘Nelly’s Dream,” by John 
Cooper Vail; ‘A Fight in the Dark,” by R. Starbuck; 
*‘ The Chinese Sphynx,"’ Gems of Thought, Criticisms, 
Editorials, Poetry, Wit and Humor, &c., make up the 
table of contents. The tales and sketches are appro- 
priately illustrated trom designs by Farny. 


THE WESTERN WORLD 


Is the new literary journal, just established, and is the 
only first-class literary paper in the West. Each num- 
ber is fresh, sparkling and original, appropriately 
illustrated and un. in interest as a family 
paper. Its premium list is epee in liberality, 
and the inducements to subscribe are superior to those 
offered by any publication in the world. 

Terms: $4 per year, in advance. 

Those who desire t> examine the paper before sub- 
scribing, should remit ten cents, in return tor which 
they will receive a specimen number, and with it the 
magnificent premium list. There is a premium for 


every subscriber. Address 
HE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
o No. 162 Vine street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





” Phe Best Toilet and Shaving Soap 


In the world, with a delightful fragrance, is Wright's 
Alconated Glycerin Tablet. Order of your Droggist. ° 
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CHALLENCE TO FOOLS-—PROFESSIONAL OR OTHERWISE. 
TONY PASTOR, HAVING INSURED HIS LIFE FoR $1,000,000, INTENDS TO START FROM THE BAY 


OF NEW YORK FOR EUROPE, IN A TUB DRAWN BY GEESE. 


NEW SEWING MACHINE. 

THE AMERICAN ELastiIc STITCH SEWING MACHINE, with 
the very latest improvements, Patented August, 1866, 

rice each, Class 1, for Family use, with fixtures complete, 

15. Will do fine or coarse stitching on ALL KINDs of 
materials, from cambric to the THICKEST WINTER OVER- 
COAT OF LEATHER. Sews rapid, firm, and beautiful, is 
perfectly RELIABLE, simple in its operation, and Easy to 
UNDERSTAND; is the VERY BEST machine for FAMILY 
UsE. Samples sewed and returned for eramination when 
postage accompanies them. Single’machines selected with 
care, adjusted for special work and forwarded securely 
packed in substantial wooden boxes, per express, to any 
part of the country, on receipt of price. Testimonials 
from PERSONS USING THEM for manufacturing and family 
use on View at salesroom. Experienced Agents wanted. 
Address all orders, AMERICAN SEWING MACHINE 
CO., 920 Broadway, New York. ° 


Holiday Gifts! 
EALDENSERG & SON., 


Manufacturers of Genuine Meer- 
schaum Pipes. The best Meerschaum 
ata fair price. All goods warranted 
genuine. Monograms, Portraits, etc., etc., cut to order. 
Pipes repaired, Boiled, Mounted, etc. Send for Circu- 
lar, 4 & 6 John street, New York. tto 


" THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 








Turee of different powers tor $1, Address 
° F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 


‘GET THE BEST.” 
WARD'S 








PAPER COLLARS 


For ladies and gentlemen, the largest assortment in 
the New World. 
TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE, 
And at wholesale and retail at the manufactory, No. 387 


Broadway, New York. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 








Py 


| STITCH ‘ 
SEWING MACHINES, 


626 Broadway, New York. © 
The Ztna Sewing Machine 


possemee superior advantages over all other Machines 
tis reliable in manipulation and not likely to get out 
of order. Its working is so simple that any person can 
learn it with the greatest facility and in less time than 
any other machine, while the sewing it performs is un- 
surpassed by any other process in use. 
PLANER, BRAUNSDORF & CO., 

° Manufacturers, 84 Bowery, N. Y. 

$30,000. Fora Fortune, and no Deception, ad- 
dress HARRIS BROTHERS, Boston, Mass. 587-990 


GROVER&BAKERS 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 








| pal Furniture Dealers throughout the country. 
Magnifying 500 Tomes, mailed to any address for 50 cts. | 





Elastic Stitch and Lock Stitch | 
SEWING MACHINES, | 


495 BROADWAY, N. Y¥. 


| Cana! street, New York. 


——= 





Lock Stitch Reversible Feed 


SEWINC MACHINE. 
The Best in the World for Family Use. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., 
505 Broadway, New York. 


Tucker’s Celebrated Spring Bed, j 





Combining the several requirements of comfort, clean 
liness, durability and cheapness. Yor sale by the princi- 
The 
Trade supplied on application to 

TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 
59 John st., New York, or 117 & 119 Court st., Boston. 


MERCHANTS, BANKERS, 
And others should send to all parts of the United States 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. tfo 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANU- 


FACTURING COMPANY'S 
SAPONIFIER. 


MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP AND SAVE 
SIXTY PER CENT. 


There is no article known producing such excellent 
and cheap Soap as this Saponifier. saving your 
waste grease, and using the same according to direc- 
tions around each box, you obtain, with very little 
trouble and in a very short time, splendid Soap that 
will cost yon two to five cents per pound, and if you 
buy the grease it will come only to six or seven cents 


per pound. 
For sale at all the principal Grocers’, 


Scrofula, Rheumatism, Dys- 
pepsia, Eruptions of the 
Skin, Swollen Glands, 

&e., &c. 


A WORD OF ADVICE TO FAMILIES AND TO THE 
AFFLICTED GENERALLY. 


Scrofula is the cause of a great variety of diseases, the 
cure of which is certain by using the Strwmatic Salts 
for bathing p’ 8, prepared by the Pennsy!vania 
Salt Mauufacturing Company, and possessing exactly 
the same virtues as the celebrated Kreuznach Springs 
(Prussia), whence on a yearly average of eight thou- 
sand patients seeking relief from their different afflic- 
tions not one ever returns without a perfect cure. For all 
the above diseases take Strumatic Baths, which wil) 


cure you without fail. 
For sale at all the principal Drugyists’. 
H. EPPELSHEIMER, Agent, 
tfo 56 Cedar Street. 





Latest Novelties in Gentlemen’s 
Silkk Scarfs, Magic Scarfs, Ristori Scarfs and Tics, 
with a large assortment of Furnishing Goods for Gen- 
tlemefi at Reduced Prices. JAMES PARRISH, 323 
586-910 





ALL WANTING FARMS. 
GOOD FARM AND WELL-PROVED FRUIT LANDS. 


Beautiful and thriving settlement of VINELAND, thirty miles south of Philadelphia by railroad. Population 


increased nine thousand people vw four years. 


Good society, Schools, and Churches; 1,000 Orchards planted. 


$925 per acre, payable in four years. bere Lots for business and manufacturers also for sale. Climate 


Price, 
mild—perfectly healthy—soil highly fertile. Improv 


Places also for Sale. 


Address 


7 CHAS. K. LANDIS, Proprietor, Vineland, New Jersey. 
Papers Containing information sent free. From Report of SoLon Roprnson, Agricultural Editor of the Tribune: 


“It is one of the most extensive fertile 


that we know of this side of the Western prairies. 


tracts, in an almost level position and suitable condition for a pd 


582-90 










MANUFACTURED BY THE 


National Arms Co., 


KENT. AVE., COR. OF HEWES ST., BROOKLYN, 
D., NEW YORK. 
This now celebrated Revolver exceeds all others for 
compactness, effectiveness, durability, power and safety 
in carrying. Is light (14 oz.), small (only 7 inches in 
length), with larger metallic cartridge (32-100th ball) 
than any Revolver made of same size and weight. For 
sale throughcut the United States and la by the 
trade generally. Having dispensed with our New York 
Agency, all large ordtrs should be sent direct to tie 
—s where they will be promptly executed. 


‘Wright's Alconated Glycerin Tablet 


Imparts to the skin a clear, natural, youthful tint; 
restores its color and beauty. Order of your Druggist. 


EAGLE GAS HEATING STOVE. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


EAGLE GAS STOVE MFG. C0., 
636 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


tfo, 








SURE PILE CURE. 


DR. GILBERT’S PILE INSTRUMENT, 
for the Radical Cure of Piles, Prolapsus, 
etc., without an operation or medicine, 
relieves the worst case in five minutes, and 
,has never failed to effect a permanent cure. 
Send for circular. Sold by Druggists gener- 
|||) jally. Discount to dealers. Agents wanted 
everywhere. Sent by mail on receipt of $4. 
J. B. ROMAINE, Manager, 575 Broadway, New York. 

te) 


NEW YORK PIANOFORTE CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND SQU ARE 
AGRAFFE 


PIANOFORTES. 


394 HUDSON ST., BET. HOUSTON AND CLARKSON 
572-970 STS., NEW YORK. 
















Pain in the Stomach or Bowels, 
Constipation, Sick-Headache, Cramps, Colic, Cholera 
Morbus, Distress after Eating, are surely cured by the 
use of COE’S DYSPEPSIA CURE. It is certainly the 
greatest remedy in existence. For sale by druggists 
every where. ° 


PATENT. OFFICES. 


INVENTORS WHO WISH TO TAKE OUT 


LETTERS PATENT 


Are advised to counsel with Messrs. MUNN & CO., 
Editors of the Screnrrric AMERICAN, who have prose- 
cuted claims before the Patent Office for nearly 
TWENTY YEARS. Their American and European 
Patent Ageucy is the most extensive in the world. A 
pamphlet, containing full instructions to inventors, is 
sent gratis, Address MUNN & CO., No. 37 Park Row, 
New York. ° 

Holiday Presents. Pottak 
& Son, Mecrschaumn Manufacturers, 
4 692 Broadway, near Fourth St., N. ¥. 
Pipes and Holders cut to order and 
repaired. All goods warranted gen- 
uine. Send for wholesale or retail 
circular. Pipes from $5 upward, o 


LYMAN’S PATENT METALLIC SOLE. 


A sure Preventive against COLD, DAMP and WET 
FEET, and the multiform evils and diseases resulting 
from them, contracted from standing or walking on 
snow, wet pavements, or damp ground. Invisibie to 
the eye, insensible to the foot, of trifling cost, inserted 
by any shoemaker, with the greatest facility. Manu- 
factured exclusively by the AMERICAN PATENT 
METALLIC SHOE SOLE COMPANY, at No. 157 Broad- 
way, New York. The Trade supplied. Agents ap- 
pointed and liberal commissions allowed. Send for 
Circular and Price List with full information, 
pairs sent free by mail for $1. Address 
E. CHURCH, Secretary, 

157 Broadway, New York. 








Pour 


590-910 





To 
Cure 
,DYSPEPSIA 


DAVIN'S 
PAIN-KILLER. 


STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, 


AND 


FPhotographic Albums 
The finest assortment in New York. E. & H. T. 

ANTHONY & CO., Manufacturers of Photographic ma- 

terials, 501 Broadway, New York. tfo 


RUEER 


AGENTS WANTED to sell the above WATOH on 
commission. Sample Watch, with Genr’s Vest Cur. 
sent by mail, securely packed, for $350, 8. C. BENNETT 
& CO., 163 Bleecker Street, N. Y. 














Ww $150 per month, eve here, 
Male and Female, to sell the GENUINE COM- 





MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. The 
greatest invention of the age. Price $18. Every ma- 


chine warranted three years. Address 
SECOMB & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 





MOT T'S CHEMICAL 


POMADE 


The Best Hair restorer and dressing. Sold by druggists. 








